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Why 


Tre Western Powers long ago fell into the 
habit of greeting any Soviet proposal with what 
the New York calls “great 
less ponderous observers might describe the 


Times reserve ”’; 
Western attitude as a mixture of scepticism and 
dismay. It is sceptical because every Russian 
move is judged a prior: to be merely a part of 
the Communist “ peace offensive”; and the dis- 
may springs from the fact that, although the 
West can always formally outvote the Soviet 
group in the U.N., the Russians have for months 
held the public initiative in discussions of peace 
and disarmament. The reception of Mr. Vyshin- 
sky’s speech in the Political Committee last 
Saturday was no exception to this rule. Despite 
the apparent advance which his proposals on 
atomic control made over previous Soviet offers, 
and despite the interest aroused among the 
smaller U.N. delegations, his remarks were 
greeted frigidly by the West, though Mr. Lloyd 
did promise “ conscientious examination.” 

Mr. Vyshinsky had surprised the West earlier 
in the week by accepting its amendments to the 
Soviet resolution calling for an immediate 
the Security Council to 
causes of world tension, and especially the stale 
mate in the Korean truce talks. The West had 
removed the phrases which would have con 
ind had struck the 
None the 
Vyshinsky voted with the West for the 


sion of discuss the 


‘ned the Council at once 
Korean item off the proposed agenda 
less, Mr 
much modified text when he went to 
the rostrum on Saturday, he could appear as a 
reasonable man genuinely seeking a basis of 
And for all his routine demand 
y Five-Power Peace Pact, his 


Thus, 


agreement 


‘i attacks upon 
« 


This Untimely Burial ? 


U.S. base-building, and his demand for an inter- 
national disarmament conference in 
a one-third reduction in the general level of 


July and 


armaments, his speech contained two conces- 
sions of substance. 

The first was Soviet agreement to the West's 
demand that any atomic control plan should 
provide for inspection on “a continuing basis.” 
Che the surrender of the 
position that atomic weapons must be banned 
in principle before international control begins 
Mr. Vyshinsky now proposes that prohibition 


and control should be “* 


second was Soviet 


put into effect simulta 
It is true that a vague condition is 
attached to the agreement on continuous inspec 
tion, for Mr. Vyshinsky did not explain what 
meant by his insistence that 
wuthority should not “interfere in the domestic 
States.” It is equally true that the 
West will not accept atomic control at all unless 


neously.” 


was the control 


affairs of 


it is accompanied by an agreement on the reduc- 
tion of conventional weapons. The difficulty is 
that East and West are not matching “ strengths ” 
ot the same kind. On the one hand, the Soviet 
Union is trying to scale down U.S. atomic supre- 
macy and the bases from which atomic attacks 
on U.S.S.R., on the 
the West has no intention of throwing 
as the Soviet Union 
strength in land forces 

This difficulty is no for 
the Russian plea for a top-level Dis 


launched the 


could be 
other, 


iway its atomic aces so long 


retains superior 


refusing to 


excuse 
negotiate : 
armament Conference in July might well have 
been accepted. For the past four years Western 

has been justified by its advocates 
wi attempt to reach a position of 


rearmament 


har- 


gaining equality with the Russians. There are 
signs in Mr. Vyshinsky’s speech that this point 
may already been reached, and that 
the Soviet Government is anxious to negotiate 


have 


before Western armaments tip the scale against 
it, and make the only settlement acceptable to 
the West one in which the West dictates the 
terms. It may have been Mr. Vyshinsky’s pur 
pose merely to glean a propaganda harvest from 
his new proposals; and, if the West cynically 
dismisses them, that is all that will happen. So 
what is to be gained by untimely 
the Disarmament Commission ? 


burial im 
It was the duty 
of the West to discuss the proposals forth- 
with on their merits and test them by negotia- 
tion, Otherwise, where is the answer to Mr, 
Vyshinsky’s cry, “ You ask for deeds, not words : 
*: and where is the West’s case 
that strength is the prelude to negotiation, not 
dictation? 


here are deeds 


German Tanks 

An official statement in Bonn has now thrown 
a sharp light on the negotiations which Dr. 
Adenauer and the Western Powers have lately 
conducted on the subject of a “German defence 
contribution.” The West German Government 
desires to reassure its Parliament that there is 
its asked to contribute 
To this end, Herr 
Security in the West 
German Government, has given the parliamen- 
tary the Christian a full 
ind public estimate of the military forces which 
the West is prepared to grant to West Germany. 

The West German army, Herr Blank declares, 


no guesuion of being 


mere “ cannon-fodder.” 
Blank, Commissioner for 


group of Democrats 
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is to consist of 12 divisions of about 13.000 men 
each. Six of these are to be armoured divisions, 
each with from 280 to 300 tanks—a total of 
about 2,000. Thre: of th remaining six divi 
sions are to be fanze -grenadiers—lorried 
infantry linked with their armour—and 
each of these three is to have from 150 to 180 
another 500 tanks in all. 
other three divisions are to be “ motorised 
infantr\ and once again each of these is to 
have 70 to 90 tanks, making a grand total for 
tanks of about 2.750 on a war footing. This 
army of 250,000 men is to have its own tactical 
air force consisting of another 75,000 men with 
about 1,500 fighters and light bombers; it will 
thus be stronger and larger than the assault force 
which entered the Low Countries and France 
in 1940. Herr Blank’s military experts—and 
the names of these generals were well known in 
Hitler’s army—are asking for universal military 
service in Western Germany for a period of 18 
months; Herr Blank’s statement suggests that it 
is the Bonn Government’s intention to introduce 
this as soon as politically possible. 


own 


tanks, or Lastly, the 


U.S. Steel fer Britain 


The Churchill-Truman agreement under 
which the U.K. is to receive one million tons 
of U.S. steel during the current year will ge 
a long way—statistically—to relieve the esti- 
mated home deficit of L}m. tons. How far it 
will go in practice depends on a number of fac 
tors which are not yet known. No one knows 
yet when the American steel will arrive or in 
what shapes and sizes. The most acute shortages 
in this country now appear to be in tubes, rods 
and high-grade alloys. But the U.S. 
similar and, in default of more 
detailed information, it may be doubted whether 
the aid will be either so quick or so effective 
as industry hopes. The whole of this problem- 
atical equation of supply and demand depends 
on government action to keep demand to 
essentials, and divert steel from the private stock- 
piles of the better-placed manufacturers to the 
men and tools available to use it in any given 
month. This entails an allocation scheme at 


has 
shortages 


least as strict as the one somewhat over-hastily 
abandoned a couple of years ago. Mr. Sandys 
will be under heavy pressure from consumer 
industries to administer the control in an easy 
going way. 
resist this, 


If chaos is to be avoided, he must 


Aluminium and Tin for the U.S. 

The other side of the bargain is an under- 
taking by the British Government to facilitate 
U.S. purchases of Malayan tin for the stock- 
pile and to divert to the U.S. “part of the 
supplies” of aluminium now on order for the 
U.K. from Canada. Thanks to a far-sighted 
contract negotiated between the Ministry of 
Supply the Aluminum Company of 
Canada at the end of 1950, Briush aluminium 
supplies appear at least relatively secure and 
plentiful; and Mr, Churchill has been enabled 
by the system of Government purchase to offer 
Washington a substantial quid pro quo without 
serious damage to U.K. industrial needs. The 
tin agreement is more speculative. The price 
is apparently to be £17 a ton below the market 
price at the time of the Washingon talks. How 


and 


this is to be achieved in a free market is not 
revealed; and it is conceivable that it may in- 
volve the U.K. Government in a subsidy pay- 
ment to the Malayan producers. From the 
Chancellor’s point of view, the main effect of 
this part of the agreement, however it is worked 
out in detail, will be the resumption of a sub- 
stantial flow into the sterling pool of U.S. 
dollars for tin. The initial U.S. purchase is 
likely to be about 20,000 tons; and this by itself 
goes almost half-way to offset the dollar cost 
of the steel imports—a welcome bargain, 
whether it was first suggested by President Tru 
man or Mr. Churchill 


The Yawning Gap 

According to figures issued by the Board of 
Trade last week-end, the adverse visible trade 
balance for 1951 was £1,209 million, as com- 
pared with £352 million in 1950. For the last 
quarter of 1951 it was £284 million, as against 
£373 million in the third quarter. For the whole 
year, the cost of imports was up by 50 per cent. 
above that of 1950, and the value of exports by 
only 19 per cent. The volume of imports rose 
by about 15 per cent., and that of exports by 
about 3 per cent. The value of exports to the 
U.S.A. rose by 15 per cent.—to Canada, only 
‘hese figures tell the 
grimly, but they show only a part of the situa 
tion which the Commonwealth Finance Minis 
ters have been 
facing 


by 9 per cent. story 


facing—or should have been 


at their meetings this week. The British 
deficit, large as it is, is only a part of the total 
deficit of the sterling area; and in 1951 the dollar 
earning Commonwealth countries ran into d 

ficits of their own as American stock-piling slack 
ened off and materials fell from the 
speculative heights to which they had risen in 
1950. Nor, of course, do the 1951 figures show 
the effects of Mr. Butler's 


of an 


raw 


recent import cuts or 
action taken by other sterling area coun 
The December 
figures, though better in some respects, showed 
a sharp fall in exports to North America, and a 
gap wider than that of November, though less 
than those of the preceding months. 


tries to reduce their purchases. 


Voting in India 

Election results from India reflect a healthy 
impatience with the rule of Congress, under 
whose banner the masses won their independ- 
ence. In the three southern provinces—Madras, 
Hyderabad and Travancore-Cochin—where the 
election is now over, the United Leftist Front, 
led by the Communists, has emerged as the 
second strongest party. Discontent with Con- 
gress was strong enough in Madras to overthrow 
three Ministers. In Hyderabad the Communists 
changed their policy from violence to legality 
and many of them were released on parole to 
fight the election; their General Secretary now 
demands the lifting of the ban on the Party, the 
release of détenus, and freedom from re-arrest 
for these who exchange their cells for the plat- 
form. This spectacular victory for the Left in 
the South was not repeated in Bombay, regarded 
as a Left stronghold. The Socialists did badly, 
as they have done elsewhere, and show that they 
have not yet secured mass support. The result 
was a Congress victory, with 64 out of 77 seats 
for the State Assembly. 


The New Siatesman and Nation, January 19, 1952 
Elections are now going on in Congress 
strongholds. In Orissa and Bihar first results 
suggest that Congress will easily win a majority 
in the United Provinces a large number of dissi- 
dents opposing Congress will not defeat it in 
an area where its organisation is powerful and 
can exploit to the full the popularity of Pandit 
Nehru. Elsewhere in North India, the Congress 
should obtain a majority over parties based om 
communal rather than political 
Generally, however, there has been a surprising], 


principl S. 


high poll, a large number of women voters, and 
a machinery which has functioned with surpris 
ing ease and success in the face of enorm 
problems of distances and numbers. 
Changes in Malaya 

Mr. Lyttelton’s important statement an 
nouncing the appointment of General Temple: 
as Malayan High Commissioner still leaves us 
in doubt about the exact extent to which there 
has been a change of policy. At one time the idea 
was current that a Supreme Commander wa 
to be appointed. In the 
has not been used. General Templer is to be 
“ Director of Operations,” but not Commande: 
in-Chiet Mr remarkec 
the title “seemed unsuitable to the particula 
Malaya.” A Deputy High 
Commissioner on the civil side is to be appointed 


consultation 


event that description 


because, as Lyttelton 


circumstances of 
after with the Sultans and the 
Legislative Council. Mr. MacDonald, whe ts, it 
may be noted, “a very il friend 
of Mr. Lyttelton, was again referred to in 
which make it seem unlikely will be 
invited to remain at his post as Commissioner- 
General—and still more unlikely that he will be 
willing. There is nothing intrinsically 
with the new set-up as a piece of organisation; 
and any suspicions of Mr. Lyttelton’s ultimate 
intentions do not 


great person 
term 


that he 


wrong 


deny tus 


range 


encourage us to 
general proposition that the previou 
ment cumbersome always 
petently administered. But the new appointment 


will not be popular with either Malays o1 


was and not com 


Chinese; and if the Government is genuine in 
wishing, as Mr. Lyttelton said, to “reaffirm 
their aims concerning political development and 
advancement’ 


time in 


General Templer must lose 
demonsirating that his 
liberal than is sometimes alleged. It is a very 
great pity if Mr. MacDonald is to depart under 
a cloud. We have not always agreed with his ap 
preciations, least of all with his uncharacteristic 
affection for Bao Dai; but much of the Labour 
Government's sensible policy towards China and 
South-East Asia has sprung from his imagir 


no 


views are More 


ative advice and refusal to be stampeded by 


either his colleagues or the British press 
The Strained String 


Our Paris Correspondent “The string 
of international relations is being strained beyond 
endurance ! When Mr 
Vvshinsky said this in his speech last Saturday, 
ne could not help feeling that ther: 

genuine note of anxiety in his voice. Perhaps 
Vyshinsky was not this time just trying to score 
a propaganda success? The two disarmament 
plans? They had in effect been shelved 
Vvyshinsky evidently that, U.N 
broke up, it was essential to reopen the debate. 
Yet the first the West 


writes 
Stop before it snaps!” 


was a 


decided before 


official reactions from 





md Nat 


man 


ly to ref 


chords 


uid, “that we 


pathetic 


Kore 


to hive 
lite-blood.” An old 
remarked: “Why, one 


he days of Litvinov! He wa 


ire Us 


hand 


Election Year Programme 


writes: Mr 
nygress on the State of the | 


rrespondent 


challenging programme ot a 


Four years ago, 


ecuon 

nands for social legislation 

iothing ” Congress and preparing tor 
n which the Eightieth Cor 

rnor Dewey was his chosen 

i lame and defensive i 
gress made in the past year in * 


turnings 


Chinese Communist invasion,” building 
irrangements in the P 
using US 


ot $16 


ICHLAC 


ind im Lurope 
irms producto 
billion, for the 
three Servic 
preparations have 


alli 


in the 


covery of our 

a renewed request for 
plied that America’s 
iin be increased 


Pre 


legislative 


ident turned to d 
programm 
mand tor a 
no longer 
ct, a udy (no m 
health insurance, and 
Che Fair Deal, whi 
virtually disappear 
sible from thi 


unlikely that Mi 


speech i 
Pruman intend 
Maving down the Fair Deal 
the nor 
indidate who would repair — the 

berween Fair Dealer Dixtecrat 

that he believes that ¢ the 
months will be the battleground for the 
If he wishes Con 
his Defence and foreign aid appre 
cannot tolerate an additional partisan 
Deal 


vat, by 


I | 
ing the way for 


ind 


meres for 


nhower factions 


onsuming debate about the Fau 





WITHOUT COMMENT 


Acheson asked that the British agree 
w Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shet 
se Nationalist Government to sign 
xe Peace Treaty for Formosa 
Eden was opposed to this on a number 
Nevertheless, Mr. Acheson 
point on the score that the Senate 
lreatv more will 
were allowed to 
inalvsis the Britis! 
they could do 
with I 
on the issue They neede 
ind military help of 
their tendency wa 
gh they felt 
‘ntally wrong 
Reston, in the “N York 
January 13 


) 


ounds 

ed hi 
would ratify the Japanese 
if Chiang Kai-shek 

In the last 

was very little 

not breal 


ould the 


the United 
long 
the dec mn was 


to go 


Times, 








i I HE KING’S decision to break his forthcoming of the Commonwealth 


t Dr. Malan’s country hou 


has been the subject of more 


cruise with a stay 
m1 Southern Natal 
criticism among the public than the new 
Such 


hould 


paper 


have revealed cru intelligibly 
hushed up lest it 
time when everyone wishes 
wishe 
3ut the criticism detracts nothing fr 
versal appreciation of the way in which 
nt King has devoted 
constitutional job or from the real de 
hould b« 


cence which he need 


himself to his 


free to enjoy 


the peaceful conva 
It is precisely because of this fund of good 
Across party divisions, 


will 


cutiing 
the King’s 


cism By 


that we hop. 


advisers will take note of the criti 


accepting Dr. Malan’s hospitality, 
official 
Day 


point 


when, with the 
April ot Ricebeck 


racial tension 1s likely to reach a dangerous 


particularly at a time 


celebrations in van 


His Majesty is put into the unhappy position of 


seeming to give some per onal countenance to 


one of the most controversial political figur 


of the Commonwealth, and inevitably of 
igainst the views of 
well as a 


visit will be especially mi 


ing to range himseli 
non-White as 
Th 
and Pakistan 
that the British Crown supports Dr 


majority of his 
subdjects, 
in India where any sug¢ 
Malan in 
his discrimination against the Indian minoriti 
1 South Africa 


good relation 


must damage the new-lour 


which Mr, Attlee’s Governmer 


called into being 


1! 
Ile 
bh of Dr. Malan’s Govert 
a betrayal of British stan 


or the racial policies 
ment are regarded as 
dards of civilisation and humanity, not only in 


the Union, but a!l over the Commonwealth and 


iar beyond it lo the non-White populatior 


Churchill Come 


I r was a bleak wintry da 
now melting into slush 
irrived at Washington 
to see what really happened, I stayed at h in 
There, sure enough 
after the Old Man 
stepping very slowly and carefully down the long 
And there was 
Truman to hold his 


the previou 
when Mr 
Since I wanted 


Churchjll 
ur ort 


front of a television set 


"| 
twelve o'clock 


just Wa 
i very young-looking 
elbow and take him 
At the British Embassy 


had he 


gangway 
Mr 
very gently to the car 
the day betore, I 
pressed about Mr. Churchill 
Americans think of him as the 
of 1940. Would they be shocked by hi 
frailness and still more ot 
millions of them 


ard great anxicty ex 


television appear 


t 
bulldog 


ances 
obv 1Ou 


vious dealness, when 


sitting at home, saw him from 


a few feet off? The answer to be “no 


* Whatever 
was the 


cm 


inyone may say, he is a gentleman,’ 
il drug 
should hir 
“We've no 


country 


comment of the in our lo 
tore “Tf we had 
his said a W 
one like him to speak 
7 
f 


This nostalgia 


man 
iny ense, We 


voice,” ilthy Senator 
lor our 
intensified, of 
course, by the commencement of an election yeat 
permeates Washington. It largely explains the 


very genuine personal success of Mr. Churchill's 


or leadership 


sass he meer ot ie “he King Must Condone No Wrong 


Malar 
1 svn | le ke evocative 


jews. !nthis co ind 


nie intry 
her White c 


itrics of tt 
, 


ot opinion trom the 


tog 


lan relations 
indeed 
held is one which cot 
} 1 i 
wrong 
Intention is not 
les in one of the 
vw the century 
is Not enough 
1 Significance in 
UITIc 


public importancs 


a constitutional 
of kingship 1 


exp on < 


claim 
( nt will certainly 


mark of ird 


ifter all 


ptionat favour tow 
i party leader and n 
Governor-General It « 


chniment 


ity of the King hin 
yrettabl 


ind 4 


‘ashington 


provi I suspect, the 

I of |} 
o hated I 
was ther 
vel | 


ilways the 


nhower 
D.R. admit 
Americal 


nder 


IMpaign hy 
ourly that 


politics 1 | 


mained 


him there was the sen 
reality, of 


ight be det 


courageou 


table, but 


purpe 

it least th 
grand scale Now, at a 
that th 
Washington i 
Th 
wellnigh disint 
honesty 


Inoment 


American feel world cr 


for in pul d it ider hip 
t 


city of humdrum politician Democrati 
Administration ha 


a Pr 
P 


dJentified 


grated u 


ident whos« and integ 


with the interests of a] 
by two veat of unbroken 
Acheson at the State Department 
assisted by Mr Lovett at tt 


behave 

» ! 
moral OCciICl 
inst him h 

il, whatever ontinuity and = cor ney 
vanished 
Mr 


the opening of a new session 
could hardly h ve 


Am { 
Thus, though the 
Churchill's visit 


| 
rican policy displays would have 


precise moment ol 


of Congress 1n election year 
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been more inconvenient, the opportunity it pre- 
sented was immense. Washington is going 
through a period of acute second thoughts about 
America’s role in Europe. Since the announce 
ment of the Truman Doctrine in 1947, “ Inter- 
nationalism’? has been the dogma of 
right-minded person, apart from such detached 
eccentrics as Walter Lippmann and the Old 
Guard Republicans round Mr. Taft. Q 
critically, it was idenufied with the containment 
of Communism, and so with support for the 
Defence and Military Aid programmes. You 
were cither for them, without qualification, or 
you were an isolationist or fellow-travelle:. 

But recently the 
begun to appear 


every 


ulle un 


flaws in the doctrine have 
All the officials with whom I 
talked in State Department and 
Mr. Harriman’s staff 
other agencies, are now ready to agree that the 
1951 plans were hurriedly 
in an atmosphere of 


» 7 * ' 
Pentagon. on 


and in the innumerable 


Defence concocted 

{ lier! 
and with litth 
The Au 
demanded more nickel for jet pro 
duction than the ! world suppir 
Army’s budget for biankets alone would hav 
absorbed the whole Australian wool crop. More 


caused an ac 


near-panic, 
regard to economic feasibility 
for instance 


I ores 


tota and th 


over, raw material shortages have 
spasm of unemployment in Detroit, which coul 

easily Mr. Charles Wil 

Mr. Loveit restrain the ambitious generals in 
the Pentagon. At present there are signs that 
they are both willing and able to do so. Despite 
General Vandenberg, the strategic bomber pro 
gramme has been drastically cut back; and when 
I left Washington, next year’s Defence 
was still being pruned to suit a Congress which, 
for the next ten months, will be much more 
concerned about the complaints of the taxpayer 
than the strength of the armed forces 


spread, unless 


budget 


This has its effect on American foreign policy 
The Russian menace has suddenly receded and 
awareness of America’s difficulties has 
made officials in Washington a great deal morc 
sympathetic to British and French pleas that 
N.A.T.O. defence plans should be brought into 
conformity with the economic realities of Wes- 
tern Europe. Even the ticklish issues of German 
rearmament, European political union and 
British coal and steel supplies can now be dis 
cussed rationally and without rancour. I met no 
one in the State Department, for instance, who 
did not at once quite frankly admit that Mr. 
Acheson's handling of German rearmament in 
September, 1950, was a grave mistake, and that 
Britain’s refusal to join the European Army is 
entirely justified 


own 


Mention the 
in Washington and the cool, reasonable 
atmosphere of about Europe is 
replaced by the sultry heat of moral dogma and 
anti-Communist crusade. It is no accident that 
General MacArthur and Senator McCarthy do 
not bother to acquaint themselves with European 
problems 
War 


Lake, the area where the isolationist intervenes 


But America taces fwe oceans. 
Pacifx 


discussions 


Fver since the Spanish-American 


the Pacific Ocean has been the American 


and the anti-Imperialist acts in terms of Empire 
Europe will remain a secondary issue in American 
domestic politics, and that is why we can hope 
that, even in election year, it will be discussed 
with some regard to realities. There can be no 
such hope with regard to Korea and China 


It is difficult to describe the intensity of the 
passion which these topics arouse. At 
with a group of enlightened Catholic 
tionalisis, | found no 


lunch 
edt Ca 
serious Opposition when 
in answer to a question 
of our trade 


i described the extent 


with But there was an 


appalled silence when I said a mild word in 


Russia. 


favour of our policy in Hongkong, until someone 
said, ‘* That is too much. You approve of trading 
with the Chinese enemy.” Partly, no doubt, these 
belligerent sentiments are due to the Korean wat 
itself. One hundred thousand casualties and th< 
home letters of disgruntled soldiers have had an 
immense effect on public morale. Unlike our 
selves, Americans regard themselves as already 
at war with China, a war fought for no concei\ 
able American strategic or economic interest, but 
solely on behalf of the United Nations. More 
over, they intensely that they have been 
cheated of victory in this war by the restrictions 


feel 


the 
failure of their allies to jon them in the fighting 
MacArthur, the Old Soldier, has faded away, but 
MacArthurism bas prevailed, fusing isolationists 


placed on their strategic air force and by 


and internationalists into a monolithic public 
opimon, which is unwilling to tolerate any inde 
pendent thinking on the 

Teo talk of McCarthy, however, or of the 
generals in the Pentagon as the whole cause of 
the trouble is absurd. While America is quite 
definitely not thinking in terms of war against 
Russia, she does accept the inevitability of a 
show-down in the Pacific. Those who should 
know best assure me that it is Mr 
himself who has become the stern protagonist 
of this line believes that it i 
America’s duty to persuade the United Nations, 
come what may, to punish China for her sins of 
aggression. I doubt if there was ever a chance, 
once the Korean war had started, of persuading 
the U.S. to seek a negotiated settlement with 
Communist China. If there was one, it 
certainly disappeared now, at least until after 
the American elections. This means that, unless 
the cease-fire talks can be continued indefinitely, 
the risks of full-scale war in the Faz 
steadily grow throughout 1952. I was told quite 
frankly. in both the State Department and the 
Pentagon, that the U.S. is not prepared, if the 
armistice talks break down, to resume the war 


subject. 


Acheson 


and who now 


has 


Fast will 


on its old, restricted basis, now that the Chinese 
and North Koreans have air parity; any Chinese 
offensive will at once be met by heavy strategic 
bombing across the Yalu River. A_ similar 
strategy is in preparation for Indo-China. The 
French have been sternly told that, if they seek 
an armistice with Viet-Nam, they will be guilty 
of appeasement, and they have now been 
mised gull-scale United Nations sanctions if 
Chinese volunteers the frontier Since 
these sanctions cannot be enforced on land 
British or American troops are available 


pro 
cross 
no 
, Strate 

gic bombing of China and a naval blockade will 
have to be used 

My impression is that Mr. Churchill and Mr 

Eden did very little to moderate this policy 

Indeed, it looks as though they acquiesced tn it 
When briefing correspondents about the talks, 
the State Department spokesman emphasised 
that Mr. Churchill's attitude to China was 
markedly different from that of his predecessor, 


The New State 


and that on this 


sman anu Nation, January 19, 1952 


point “real progress had been 
achieved.” If 


may be 


the Prime Ministe 
in very serious trouble when he return 


to London. It 


this 1s true 


is easy to understand American 

impatience at the frustrations of But | 

doubt whether the British people would 

an attempt to use the authority of the 

Nations for an all-out onslaught on China 
On Thursday, Mr. Churchill will be addr« 

ing a jomnt session 


third of 


Korea 


ana at icast 


ol Congress, 


the American people 
speech on their television sets ; 

his opportunity. Owing partly to domestic j 
partly to the Korean war, America 


} } 1 ; f 
poucy Has oc Upprisonea in a cage 


tics 
and dogma. It is a principle of dk 
until every 


negotiation has been tried. 


to resort to wa possible 

In the case 
munist China, that principle has been 
by the Americans The 
for war and denying themselves even 

bility of negotiation. Mr. Churchill's tas} 
be to warn the Americans of 
of this policy 


v are steeling t 


the « Onse 


and to help them to fin 


He Col 


things to them which they would tolerat 


towards peaceful negotiation 


no one else, and give them the leadership which 
at least until next November, no American ¢ 
provide R. H. S$ 

Washington, Tuesday 


(ROSSMAN 


London Diary 


Pui ghosts of a past that many of us thought 
buned beyond recall are creeping back one by 
one. For ghosts, indeed, some of them have 
remarkably heavy feet. The latest to catch my 
attention is the solid figure 
berg, once the handsome 


Austrian Heimwehr 


of Prince Starhem 
condothero of the 
the man 
responsible, more than anyone else, for the per 
secution of the Austrian Left during the Doll- 
fuss regime. Starhemberg played a leading part 
in the violence of 1934 in Austria, and, as the 
close friend of Mussolini, was rega 

His Heimwelu 

model trom which even the Nazis learnt 

thing. He fled abroad when Hitler seized 
Austria in 1938, and found his way eventually 


and who was 


Austria’s “ strong man.’ 


to Argentina where he purchased an estate neai 
La Cumbro. The Nazis expropriated all his 82 
estates in Upper and Lower Austria, incorporat 
ing them in the two Reichsgaue of Oberdonau 
ind Nicderdonau. No sooner had the smoke ol 
battle cleared after 1945 than the Prince—argu- 
ing, like the late August Thyssen, that he was “a 
victim of that all his 


Such is the strength 


Fascism ”—demanded 
estates be returned to him. 
of the Right in the Austrian regime 
that Starhemberg was able to secure practical 
possession of all his estates but one—the vine 
yard of Senitenberg—by 1948. Now, a few days 
ago, an Austrian court has given legal sanctior 
to this act of 


yesent 


resutution, and Starhemberg i: 


once more one of the wealthiest men in Austria 
1 gather that the Austrian Social-Democrats are 
bitterly indignant about this. 
* * *- 
Brought up in a political atmosphere so mild 
and tolerant as ours, one discovers with a shock 
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in some parts of the world the deep fanaticism 
of apparently reasonable and sensible people 
I was taught a lesson about this the other day 
in Beirut when I had a delicious Arab lunch 
with a Lebanese friend who had lived long in 
the West. and was apparently quite accustomed 
to dispassionate 
He seemed thoroughly 
nationally minded that I allowed te conversa 
ion to drift on to the problem of Arab refugees 
ind the Arab-Jewish problem in general. After 

I incautiously remarked that while the 
case against the State of Israel was clear 


195? 


discussion of international 


problems so inter 


1 fime 
Arab 
nough, it must be remembered that to the Jews 
the picture was entirely different 
rong points on the Israelis’ side 
and then my Arab triend 
“Well, I am afraid I have an 
now. It has been very 
vu * Outside the restaurant [ endeavor 
to put things right; I asked if I had said some 
thing to offend him. . “O} 
all. I am entirely impartial in this 
Alter all, some of my be 


I made some 

There was 
1 pause 
politely 


ment Nice 


He cut me short 
no, not al 
matter triends 


ire 

Ot course, I do not know whether you 

are a Jew > 

Our trendship, which [ much valued 

over Though my Scottish, 

Huguenot grandparents might 

fead to testify to the absence of Jewish blood 
‘ins, nothing in the future would be ol 


best, I 


English 


rise) from 


might be “one of 


* * . 


I wonder 
Mr 


New 


telling 
f the 
rtainly, are 


what the local Tories are 
Macmillan as he makes his first 


Towns 


tour 
them 
hoping that the promised cuts in capital invest 
ment will stop the threatened influx of Lon 
foners, who are mostly working-class people 
who tend to vote Labour. I see, for 
that the Hemel Hempstead Council has voted 
with only Councillor 
tor an early halt New 
unwelcome growth. Other Tories, who seem to 
resent the changes the New 


Some ol 


instance, 
the solitary Labour dis- 
“nung in the Town's 
already 
are already talking about the New Town 
as a “ Siberia” to which wretched slaves of the 


The Hemel 


Town ts 
making 


Weltare State are being deported! 
Hempstead Gazette, taking its cue, last week 
exclaumed dramatically that there was “ basic 
ally no difference ” between the “ mass deporta 
ind “the tran 

a shorter distance 
against their will and inclination 


rions in Iron Curtain countries * 
portation of a lesser number 
it it be 
Both savour of despotism and intolerance.” The 
‘ditor even rose to heights of cloguence about 
the sufferings of old folk dragged from their 
homes and friends and deported to foreign parts 
hundred yards 


Tory M.P.s who sit for the districts 


usually, mn fact, a few away 
{ wonder il 
from which the “ New Townees’ come 
we saying the same. They may be rather 
more keen to see the New Towns expand so that 
by Labour may 
300.000 houses 


are to 


the pioneering work started 


help them creep towards their 
* * * 

Critic found himself sitting amongst the stars 

n Saturday at the Cup Tie between Blackpool 

and West Ham at Upton Park 
was only a couple of seats away, and Jack Train 
and other celebrated people were just in front 


Denis Compton 


Critic felt very grand. It was his first soccer 


match for a very long time. Naively perhaps, 
he thought it ominous when Blackpool set a live 
duck in the middle of the field before the game 
began, but he was told that this is Blackpool's 
regular joke and that it is scldom that the team 
They were a bigger and altogether 
more swanky lot than West Ham, but West Ham 


seemed very much invigorated by playing on 


fails to score 


their own ground and they pushed last year’s 
had 
Critic was bewildered by the prob 
Maybe the 


was that having been out of the game witha 


finalists around as if they been quite an 
wdinary lot 
lem of the great Stanley Matthews 
key 

bad knee tor a couple of months, 1t was thought 
over-work him. Whenever he got 


the ball, he lived precisely up to his reputation, 


unwise to 


slipping past experienced and younger players 
as if he did not see rather as if they 
did not see him. In the second half no one sent 
him the ball at all. Critic read all the great ex 
football critics in the Sunday 


them, or 


pert newspapers 
and none explained why the most famous of all 
British tootball stars should have been starved 
tound 
*xciting and has asked the 


Sports Editor 


No doubt there was a good reason, Critic 
the match immensely 
Editor to 


ippoint Critic a 


* * * 
get the dirty 
ind i may be argued that all 


It is true that the workers always 
of the 
is fair in love 
the 
District 
should, in 


ead 


stick 
But we really cannot 
the Wolverhampton 
Secretary of the A.E.U. that 

effect, pay the 


a football match 


and class war 
support argument ol 
md 
rhc 


oyers 


em 
workers a 
The 
argument is that, according to the national agree 
a man gets time and a half for working 
outside usual working hours. Therefore if he 
work for Wednesday 
uiternoon to see Wolverhampton play football 


I 
bonus for going to see 


ment 


leaves four hours on a 
ind then agrees to make up the time by working 
on Saturday, he must get time and a half pay! 
On this basis suppose 


it all would be done anywhere where there ts 


one would that no work 


1 football match on a Wednesday 


Phe 


but it is a 


sustained? No, clearly 
Merrie England 


notion, and we gather that the Wolverhampton 


case cannot be 


not Nice sort. of 
about it 


football 


employers will not quarrel 


they 


Perhaps 
want to go to. the match 


themselves 
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The Pattern of 


A Britain would be patrdonably 
puzzled if, in answer to his first inquiry about 
English politics, he was told that the Archbishop 
of Centerbu: Mr Pollitt were 
spirmg to assassinate Mr. Churchill, but could not 
decide whether to make Siz Waldron Smithers o1 
the Lord Chamberlain Prime Minister in his 
place. He would be more puzzled sull if the next 
politician he talked with explained that, on the 
Mr. Eden and Mr. Attlee 
together to fill the administration 
that, at an 


VISITOR to 


and Harry con- 


contrary, 


ing 
Communists so 


were work 
with 
ippropriate moment, 
they could sell the to the Soviet Union 

Answers of this kind are the usual response to 
any political inquiry in Teheran. Some said Di 
Mossadeq was really a Liberal in bond to 
Muslim Brotherhood. Other: : great land 


owner himself, he was an extreme reactionary 


country 


the 
that, as 
who 
was personally responsible for the great brutality 
with which police suppressed a demonstration of 
schoolchildren 


protesting against an increase of 


fees and some political expulsions. I learnt from 
eye that th had 
played, not exaggerated, in the world press. N« 
one knew how many were killed; there was argu- 
ment mito the 
crowd or over the children’s heads, but there was 
no doubt that the crowd with lorries, 
ibout four- 
clubbed into insensibility by 


witnesse event been under 


about whether shots were fired 
was charged 
while one witness had seen a boy of 
teen being several 
had seen a 
into the 
than this 
have suffered 

After all, even if many of the 
and Communists, 
there might be less lethal methods of convincing 
them of error I wonder whether the 
authorities that the event in the 
ommunism in similar 
murder of youth demonstrators by the Kuomin 


tang police? 


and another 
i small girl’s face 


police at the same time, 
policeman trampling 

mud. I was told of 
Mossadeq’s popularity 
lrom 
schoolchildren 


worse things 
is said to 
this event 
students were 
Iranian 
know decisive 


victory of ¢ (nina was a 


I had just about digested this picture of savage 
reacuon when I was told by a veteran of Persian 
politics that Mossadeq’s Government was shock- 
ingly the that 
influential administrators 

are ex-Communists, who 
may now be conscious Kerenskys paving the way 
for Such statements are make 
in a country where there are no party loyalties or 
principles, but only shifting groups. Nearly all 
members of the Majlis the rich 
land-owning class ; they could not have got there 
otherwise. All of them agreed that the oil should 
be nationalised 
attacks the British 
office apparently 


foreigners, 


lement to Communists and 
number of the 


and I was given a list 


most 


revolution easy t 


belong to 


Lveryone, whatever his politics, 
Ihe difference is that those in 
clear the 
British, while 
compromise with 
British, have shut themselves up in the Majlis in 


wish to country of 


especially the their 


opponents, wanting a the 
order that they may state their point of view with 
out having their arguments refuted by the clubs 
The leader 
of this Opposition, Jamal Emami, has now taken a 
leaf the Prime Minister's book: he 
be interviewed at certain hours in his bed in the 
Majlis. I should perhaps add to turther compli- 
cate the isks 
Mossadeq if he were to retire or meet 
with an accident, one ts 


and stones of ther political opponents 


out of may 


pattern that when one 
succeed Dr 


who would 


told that no one w this 
Opposition group would have a chance nor would 
> older statesmen like Gavam es-Sultaneh 
Makki, now head of the new O:) Board 

Mossadeq, would be a 
there might always be an 
mediary period in which the country could call on 


any of th 
Mr 
a supporter of 
but 


ind 
likely 


successor inte 


Persian Politics 


Ala, the aristocratic 
and polished Minister of Court, who was once, for 
a short time, Prime Minister, but who greatly 
prefers to stand close at the side of the young 
Shah, a decent, weak, young man of mildly pro- 
gressive temperament who would need the 
strength of Hercules to cleanse the Augean stable 
of Persian politics. 


the services of Hossein 


From this heterogeneous collection of 
seen that confident prophecy 


future of 


facts it 
the 
than 


will be about 


Persia 1s hazardous 
Here is not precisely a 
Iran may be more 
described as a decadent police Stat 
It is said that three 
politicians in agreement make a 
group, and that if thev hire a body of thugs and 
assassins, they rank as a political party 
undeniably 


even 
most political prophecy 
dictatorship ; 


more 


accurately 
There are 
no political parties Persian 


Parliamentary 


he only 


strong and organised party is 
Tudeh Party, which has no legal existence 

certainly controlled by the Communist 
party, can only work underground 


bodies, 


the 
It is 
and, as a 
Popular Front 
One Visit 
but no doubt under police 

House 
Teheran, 


} 


given Dy a 


however, are tolerated can 


without molestation 


observation) a Peace the 


attended a 


not far from 
ind I 
sturdy 
the 
ownership of 


3ritish Embassy in 


press conierence 
intellectuals 
tion against 
They were protesting 
threat” of an oil 
national Bank 


group of 


who call themselves organisa- 


the “foreign petrol.’ 
iwainst the 
settlement through the Inter 

Broadly, all intellectuals, that is 
teachers and students of all ages, clerks, doctors, 
lawyers and so forth are, if 
least: sympathetic 
Tudeh Party 
the next day when 
tor met with 


“imperialist 


not Communist, at 
to Communism. But that the 
extends this was shown 
sume thousands of demonstra 
anti-imperialist banners and 
speeches and slogans in one of Teheran’s main 
squares. Since the Tudeh Party is illegal, there 
are no Communist or Tudeh candidates standing 
at the election, but there is a large sprinkling of 
candidates whom every informed person knows 
to be Communisants. ‘There ts no difficulry about 
for the Majlis. Anyone wishes 
may announce in the press or by loud-speaker van 
that he intends to be a candidate 

] was 


bevond 


standing who 


told by people of many political persua 
sions that Communism in Iran is now inevitable 
Sooner or later, they will 
come to an end of the expedients by which the 


say, the Government 


unemployed in Abadan are paid wages; soonet 
or later—and probably sooner—light and power 
ind transport will break down from lack of 
maintenance ; sooner or later, and probably much 
sooner, the Government will be unable to pay the 
rhere 
general breakdown and rioting; the Com- 
will show their hand all over the country, 
and, before 


civil service, the police and the soldiers 
will be a 
munists 
long, find an opportunity of taking 
On this point there is 
between the 


power some difference 
official American and British views 
Che Americans tend to prophesy this revolution 
with much more certainty than the British, who 
feel that the Iran Government may yet hold out 
for a long ume. But the difference is not very sub- 
stantial, since the British have no positive policy 
for preventing Communism. They merely hope 
that, with patience and the necessary help of the 
more respectable reactionaries, revolution may be 
Persia is like a lizard that 


} 
level 


indefinitely postponed 


goes on hving on a low even though its tail 
i chopped of! 

I was often I heard the 
expressed by British residents and foreign diplo 
mats that any responsible and educated Iranian 


must be sympathetic te Communism. I was also 


surprised how View 
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lucky enough to hear ‘this issue debated amongst 
a group of able young Iranian technicians 

There were some 
was that they hoped against 
transformation of the sociat system 
Others pooh-poohed this as wishful thinking and 
asked whether the rich men of Iran would give 
up their land at request, and what chance there 
building a 

The one subject on which there 
unanimity was 
of things remaining as they are. In Iran the 
obstacles to revolution are that the 
ire comfortabl 


whose fear of Communism 


such hope for 2 


gradualist 


was of disinterested or uncorrupt 
Socialist Party ? 
was complete the impossibly 
nain 
intellectuals 
and unorganised and the down 
trodden not yet political conscious, 

Most Iranians 
warm when I the 
much of the habitable 


more, 


were concentrating on keeping 


was mn country eneran 


and part of Persia is five 


thousand, o1 


feet abo ea level At this 


ume of is cold as we in 
wintel In the 
oil stoves quickly make life 


vear i is at least 
England ever eapect during any 
hotels and big house 
bearable. But for a large part of the population 
seemed to be ne 
Phe streets « 
like a edition of Calcutta which by some 
freak of nature Many, I think, 
During the day, 
the f} 
vhich is no more 
Few of! 
inside their broken slippers. 
mothers and look 
ppeared to 
walked 


icutelh 


’ y » , } ,! 
there form of heating availubl 


f Teheran on a frosty day look rathe: 
minute 
had been frozen 
sleep in the streets at night on 


ees small boys wearing imsiest of cotton 


trousers with a coat than a few 


patches tied together. them havs 


Then 


searcely 


SOCKS 
fathers and 
sisters warme! Not 
one man in 
whole 
1 thick 
the 


twenty me to 
the 


iware t 


Sult, and I slong 


winter overcoat 
only person m sight who wa: 


I stayed for 


not shiverin 

» few days at Isfahan. My window 
looked out on to a garden that tn the spring and 
summer is no doubt all that 
the Arabian Nights and the 
Khayyam, but which in January 
with frost. A gardener was digging a littl 
in the earth and making a fire of sticks 
When it 


small boy 


is conjured up by 
Omar 


white 


kKubayat of 
was 
hole 
ind dred 


leaves { 


was crackling, he beckoned te 
ime running out from 

veranda to warm his bare feet and hands by the 
tire. His father proceeded to dress him by the 
garden fire, just as Our mothers used to dress us 
by the nursery grate. I realised that lke 
thousands of other children in Iran, he had 
ictually no place to live at all. Wherever onc 
could build a tiny fire in the freezing ground was 
his nursery. Destitution in 
having no food or shelter, 


his who 


Iran means literally 
and I heard 
survey showed that 
nearly one-third of the population was, in this 


of one 
town where not long ago a 
literal and precise sense, destitute 

It will be said that the cold lasts for no mor 
than two to three months; and that it will serve 
to kill off many of the older people and to pre 
vent 
truly 


too many babies surviving. It will also be 
aid that there has been some improvement 
Iran; I 
run and well-equipped modern textile factory in 
Isfahan and there hike it. In 
the Americans some excellent 
But scarcely affect 
1 he 


a worker on the land who is paid on a 


in industrial conditions in saw a well 


were others 
had 


these 


this 
area Point 


Four schemes. things 


the picture typical member of Persian 


sociery i 


share-cropping system which varies from one part 
of the 


to another, but whict 
and at a 


country ilways leaves 


him helpless level not much abov: 


inimal povert' Phe land is mainly divided into 
a landowner may 
He is powertu 
an Egyptian pasha. He is alsé 

terms of property, though no part of 
Iran produces cash crops like the Egypuan Delia, 
and the landlord 


great estates own forty or itt 


or a hundred villages ! and 


ibsolute a 
wealthy in 


has less money to spend an 
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expensive women and streamlined American cars. itv, nine non-members are similarly helped. Tts a t. by the for another Select Commit 
His power is as absolute as that of any feudal funds are publicly subscribed, not for the British — te ks is rise, from 40s. in 1919 to 45 


landlord in history, I came upon unchallenge- Legion but for ex-Service men and women. It to-day, compares with contemporary increases 10 
evidence that he may—and sometimes does ec | s and old-age pensions, and with 
he likes, ports candidates for the ministry, runs employ the « , uc ot the und 
tex h A Strong Case Phe Ministry's polic 


idvances business loans, trains taxi-drivers, sup Wa 
his male and female servants as pound 
ind my mquiries did not suggest that he would) ment bureaux and its « actorics mak 


furniture, emplovs about 500) car-park been not to rane the basic 


suffer serieus inconvenience if any of them died tiles and 

[I do not suggest that such atrecities are com attendants, maintains 350 crippled men making  45s., but ’ « here nec 1 he “ supple 
poppies and wreaths tor Armistice Day, and spon mentary inces.” “These ar present 35s 

lor “unemplovabil ' this entails torteiture of 


National Insurance sickness benefit; 20s. for re 


mon; I annot make any estimate. 


i ‘ ¢ S Was to be learnt trom a conver sors an industrial village lement for tubercu 
More perhaps was to be learnt I dust ll tt for tuber 


lous patients and their families It supplies , 
to people waning for duced carning capacity 


allowances and available to the 100 per cent. disabled 


sation with one of the most enlightened, rich and 
Westernised of Persian aristocrats. His descrip- temporary surgical aids 
t { own country confirmed all I have State appliances, pavs weekly 
le medical expenses to thousands of permanently 
disabled men and women, has cight homes tor who 
tllowance largely for those in public institu 


Which of course is not 
40 wa 
constant attendance ilowance for pensioners 


He was doubtful whether any 
mmnot live alone; and a 10s. “ comforts 


wo with the West was possible. If Averil 
Harriman and Stokes, he said, could not reach a 
ympromise with Mossadeq, what chance had alterations to 
even influential individual Iranians? The whole to their special needs. Its housing programme 
political situation seemed to him corrupt and 
hopeless So did the economic situation. The 
sasants, he thought, needed a much larger share public institutions, 


the convalescent and aged, and pays tor structural 
idapt the homes of crippled men — tions These allowances—I 
ibsolute maximum in each case—benefit: only 


have quoted the 


comprises loans, boarding allowances tor chil 41,000 people out of the 706,000 drawing disabilit 


dren, removal expenses, comlor for people m pensior Ihev are given at the Minister's dis 
ind the renting of about 500 | cretion ’ ontrast with the basic pension 
innual crop and some of the land ought to“ Haig Homes.” award) thet o appeal. And, of cout 

\ 


¢ distributed. He did not specity how much of But one of its main jobs, though the least spec is mvherent 1 em a 


own vast acres he was prepared to 


“means test 


tacular, is the negotiation ot pension claim c The bas the British Legu 


deplored the decadence and corruption of | filing system for pension claims in the Legion’s pensation to {f amenities 
\ bl 


> country. He was happy to talk to enlightened Pall Mall headquarters would serve as a mod t mployment; disabled men earn w 
the business efliciencs It takes less than a minute t& their own courage and determination 


hi le than 45s. in most 


wners and hoped we would explain 
find a man’s pension file among the normally cur mucl 


erable plight of Tran abroad 

As we left his most comfortable and tastefu 
beautiful wite and nehes thick with correspondence and medical 
report Headquarters alone has negotiated 


{ rent 12,.000—and the ones I saw were about two c ) CNS man 
ind said goodbye to hi 
en, the triend who was with me said: “It 
380,000 claims Phe independent tribunal 


have been very like that to visit some well 
up locally by the Ministry of Pensions wet 


ind liberal Archduke ynewhere in 
1 Russia in 1916, don’t vou think?” themselves the consequence of a British Legior , et nis x-tree and 
KINGSLEY MARTIN tiative, and mts record of successes betore thes« with comtort 

the High Court tis impressive. Many ex eX ati But this wa 


it¢ 

1 1Y1%, 
men, with minor disabilities, allowed thei had made 
ipplicati 


s 
>» » . \ gratuities to fill their immediate vista to the 100d ler ' 
The Pensioned liOnzon, making no | on tor pension 0 y ‘ purpo 
° Thousands of men “invalided out” were confi ny K vhiiehts « 
Legion dent that thev could get work And claims which 
- ire sull being made, thirty-five vears late, fk 
ng out the 1914 war 


ve T had regarded the British Legion a pensions aris 


ontal association of standard-bearers; tall nany cases never be mad 
ire-shouldered and spikily-moustached, British Legion’s committ 
men tions of entitlement—and 
entative of the ¢ ot British — familic 


mature medal-ribbons where othe: dith 


thew fountain-pens. They held rallies in is repre 
that this kind of llare wo hould ind blo« 
State, even . | , idl rc pens 


irk, organised local observances of remem- — institution 
ibout the last war but one, and played n time become the con 
else would) though the need tor voluntary work may never 
laminated. That proce is new going on with 

I; ud to disabled war px ers While Mr ’ | \ v of the 

I tab nnectior ‘ ’ British 


heerless premises that no one 
ibout 


sed thev were . se. they Marquand was Minister nsions 
volleys of contradictory abuse [rom lished, mn June, 1948, a War Pensioners’ Welfare 
olitically minded; they are at once Commu Servi The Ministry, whos cord of human 
mtrolled, Toryv-trimmed and Labour-led; nd fair dealing is ur rally acknowledged 
we at once ftellow-travellers, wooden sol th sent trained Weltare ( : | local 
King’s men, old faithfuls, malcontents and branches ar 


W's ‘y are all these, I find, because the vaiting tor pensior 


range of their weltare work among culties, more than 


riy 
upplied 
hon 


id hospital tore. of 


own dith 
rordinary meL ter ot million of the 
ce men and their families has brought have been sought ou 


re and more into contact with the politt- are recerving the be work there | naporit 


epuble forces directing the Weltare Che Ministry and smallinterestin the welta 


! 
I got interested in them because a man I ether 
1 tentatioush 


was wanting to buy a house and sadly t t : ) l | 
: fou 0 Ric tolk beme interviewed 


Wi ial value, mad 


a LIDO gap between h i 
ipe together and the minimum n Minis eVCR with the minim 
posit, suddenly secured an interest 

Purchase Loan of £150 trom the Britist van kno vhat he 

Congratulating him, I said I didn’t know Che British Legion, t iy 

member. “TU wasn’t,” he said, * ang number w ner 


rmmed bec 


\nd 


Ww Services 
I vion i ibout 
ind has received as much as £1.000,04 \ ixed t I 
single Poppy Day collection; but tor each increases it drew level \ the r pens 1 cohesive 4 a te ysel uture. tf 
it assists, In Numerous ways which it 1943. In 1946, the rate hot ; : , ! i yuple and splend 
( i C. H. Ror 


under Work, Health, Homes and Secur- he Legion’s present 





As India Votes 


As the general election 
in democracy 


India’s great experiment 
gathers momentum, party symbols 
such as the two bullocks for the 
the tree tor the Socialists 
For the older 
either the Congress, 


Congress and 
help to guide illiterate 
the 
whose 
struggle for freedom formed a part of his youth, ox 


electors choice 1s 


sunpk 


voter 


dramatic 


some communal party which appeals to the ortho- 
doxy 
voter 


But not so for the vouthful 
For the average, educated young Indian 
the described as 
having Lefust leanings, a burning desire to sec 
economic problems tackled first and the complete 
elimination of religion from politics—the reacuion 

is one of frustration mixed with bewilderment. 
Many of us, felt a faint flicker of 
interest some time ago when Acharya Kripalani, 
president of the and 
echpse, walked out of the party alter charging it 
with corruption. Again, there was Pandit Nehru’s 
encounter with the last Congress president, Pur- 
shottom Das Tandon—a 
Here, telt, had 
worshipped. He wold purge the Congress ot 
clements and show himself to be the 

Socialist. he has often called himselt The Con 
gress, one hoped, would lean more and more to 
the Left and the younger 
the fore. But Nehru let 
in him hesitated 


latent in him, 


and majority of these can be 


indeed, 


once Congress now 


victory ortho 


was the 


iainst 


doxy onc Nehru one 


corrupl 


clement would come to 
us down. The Hamict 
Fhough he became president 
of the Congress, all the old elements remained 

Up to a few weeks ago, early election propa- 
ganda consisted of two distinct On the 
one hand the Congress kept on the defensive 
“By whom will you replace us?” “Is it 


trends 


not 
wonderful we have kept the administration going 
at all?” On the other hand, the 
had nothing to offer except mud-slinging of a 
and 


opposition 
downright abuse 
villages and districts, focal party leaders 
had been haranguing the masves in the good old 
tub-ihumping style of the non-co-operation days 


feeble occasional 


In the 


variely 


Gandhi's name was quoted literally Right and 
Left. But it was an unequal fight 
merely has to remind the villager that it got 
rid of the British Raj. He dumbly nods his head, 
having been sat upon tor too long to reason out 


The Congress 


whether the Congress has improved his condition 
As far as the educated, 
voter 18 


propaganda had 


politically con- 
elechon 
One 


heard distantly of election manilestos, elaborately 


scious concerned, intelligent 


been practically absent 


prepared, but these have not reached even a frac- 
tion ot the My personal contact 
with the elections was a leaflet from an Independ- 
ent Me is a 
Vote tor Someone, uo seemed, had 
made an approach at rhe 
Bulsara, a Parsi 
journalist famous chal 
the law of the Bombay 
Government as an encroachment on civil liberties 
He fought his “test” right up to the 
Supreme Court and lost, but not without honour. 
Iwo humiliating clauses 
longer did a drinker 
“addict” 


voters first 


candidate Vote for 


the 


It began “/ 
Bottle.” 
imaginative 
was Fram 


last. 
candidate young 


who became when he 


lenged Prohibiuon 
case 
were removed: no 
have to declare himseli an 
getting a liquor permit. And 
medicines containing alcohol were removed {rom 
the forbidden list. Ii Bombay can now get drunk 
on 7) owes its thanks enurely to 
Bulsara. Perhaps I shall give him my vote for 
States He flattered 
making a personal appeal. Besides, I like my glass 


betore 


Zingiberis it 


the Assembly, my ego by 
of sherry in the 
However, 


some 


evening 
party leaders have recently made 
approach to, the electorate through the 


press. The first election forum was run by the 


Statesman. black 


way ol 


Party leaders put down in 
and white what they stood for in the 
principles and what they had to offer in the way 
of practical politics. Here, at last, was a chance 
for the literate voter to pick and choose. 

Sri Prakasa, who put forth the Congress case, 
is senowned for hi humour, and is 
afiecuonately known as a liberal, tactful and good 
man. He has been by turns Party Whip, our first 
High Commissioner in Pakistan, the Governor of 
Assam and, now, Minister for National Resources 
and Scientific His statement was 
typical. But all his persuasion and charm could 
not hide the fact that the Congress arguments 
were still negative : 


sense ol 


Research 


“Put up with the Congress.” 
“ Be thankful that things are not worse than they 
are.” Only the spokesman of a party without 
effective opposition would have omitted reference 
to avoidable blunders, notorious 
administrative scandals and well-known cases of 
corruption and nepotism. 

Acharya Kripalani, the the new 
Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party, replied to charges 
that he left the Congress out of pique. But what 
us? Only destructive criticism of 
the Congress and a party programme which reads 
like a re-hash of the vague Congress promises 

Anyone who votes tor this 

will do so personal 
who have followed Acharya 
Others will have been 
shrewd enough to notice that some of the most 
corrupt politicians now shelter under his wing 

The Indian Socialist Party is modelled on the 
Briush Labour Party, with a heavy emphasis on 
Laski. This 


economic 


founder of 


had he to offer 


of not-so-long-ago. 
party ol 
loyalty to 
the 


have-nots out of 
those 


into wilderness 


non-eXiremist, ant-( jommunist 
party could have had both popular and intel- 
lectual appeal. But in a country loving a dramatic 
leadership it has only one colourful personality, 
Jaya Prakash Narayan, friend of Nehru, whose 
Scarlet Pimpernel escapes from prison during the 
1942 Quii India movement made him a hero with 
the masses. The rest are armchair planners with 
no dynanic to mobilise followers. The party has 
a fairly firm grip over the urban trade unions, but 
the vast potential following which it could have 
found amongst the liberal but economically har 

rassed middle classes has never been recruited, In 
a Statesman article the Socialist case was put forth 
by Asoka Mehta, acknowledged brains of the 
party, but the statement remains like the party, 
colourless, academic and without appeal. 

Of the Right-wing communal parties, the 
Bharatiya Jan Sangh was founded by Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookherjee, who resigned from the 
Central Cabinet over the East Bengal issue. His 
statement will find sympathy with East Bengal 
relugees, 1s main theme being .a re-united India, 
the wiping out of Pakistan. Ironically enough, 
latest reports trom East Punjab indicate that the 
realisuc Punjabis, longest-suffering of refugees, 
have not forgotten the horrors of Partiuon, and 
on the whole have given this party the cold 
As for us ordinary Indians, we shall 
not again mix up religion with polrucs 

The Communist case, ably argued by S. A 
Dange, has all the good economic arguments 
which sound so apt for a country like ours 
stress on climination of 


shoulder 


Ihe 
communalism 
demonstrated 
worst days of Partition 


and the 
throughout the 
and the promise of eco 
nomic equality are bound to have their appeal 
in India 


Communists this 


We now have the China experiment 
right in front of us, and there are many parallels 
with India. 
Communist Telengana, a district of 
Hyderabad, the popular imagination. 
Peasant Raj and expulsion of greedy landlords 
But stories about violence also 
We feel the need for discipline, but 


Nearer home, the dramatic two-year 
rule in 
moved 


sounded good. 
crept out 


The 


no. 


New 


violent 
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regimemation in our political Ire 
The biggest arguments against the Communists 
Their policy and 
hip have been particularly confused during 
the last two years, and they 
forgiven for 


re their frequent somersaults 
leaders 
have not 
linking up with the British 
of the 1942 Quit India movement 
Back to the quesuion, for 
Many will 
vote at all will take the 


ind vote to oppose the Cangress 


vei 
height 


electors 


oul, 


vote? take 


and not Other 
negative 
The 
means 
Assam 
ing 
magnetic 


Vicw 
rest will vote for a Congress which 
Nehru A 90-vear-old Muslim 
returned home without 


t them 
voter im 
aiter as} 
With his 
doubtiess 


voting 
Nehru.’ 


personal charm, Nehru 


vainly for “the box for 
will 
carry the day; but many will be 
that after the clections 
the crooks, 


chants, 


otung in the hope 
he wall really throw 


revivalists and moneyed mer- 


out all 
Cranks, 


siagcr a 
language, jobs for 


who con national flag, a national 
nieces and nephews, import 
licences and squandering crores on Prohibition 
more important than food, houses and clothing 

It is difficult to believe that Nehru ha 
seen the writing on the wall—scething discontent 
in the that well drive it to Com 


munism unless Congress presents an immediate, 


not vet 


Country may 


positive programme. We shall go on hoping that 
Nehru is conscious of the tremendous mass fol 


lowing he has in schools, colleges, in the armed 


forces and in simple Indian homes everywhere 
He, alone, can afford to ignore the Indian 
many A) 


Bombay, January 


What Hope from 


Germany ? 
lI. Te 


fam 
ITA MALIK 


UNREPRESENTED 


ry 
Wen displaved on the kiosks, as they are on 
most 


Western Germany, w« 
Soldatenze 


new stands of 
tacks of the 
Iron ¢ 
“ Rather expensive,’ 
my 


Deutsche tung, with the 


ross ostentatious on its” tuthe-banne 
I remarked 
equivalent of ninepence in 
Ihe young man in the kiosk gave 


is I counted out 


coms, Ue about 
English money 
me a 


sour grin 


he said; “it’s the 


Cheap enough tor the price 


consequences that likely t 
be expensive.” 


Which reflect 


Germany 


more truly the mood of Western 
this chauvinistic, sabre-ratthing 
sheet, with its appeal to all the old traditions ot 
honour, or the 
but old enough to have had 
obviously all, and more than, he wanted of first 


soldierly young man behind the 


counter, young 

id experience of war? The answer, I am con 
vinced, is that the young man’s anti-war attitude 
typihes smint of the common people o 
Western Germany much more accurately than the 
emotions 


the 


roused, here and there, by reviving 
Iron Crosses and Qak-leaves 


one 


memories of 
wu that 
menace of 


should ignore the potential 


those Germans who have 
With all the encour 
they are 


alhes,” 
1 comeback ; 


Vestea 


interest and 
backing 


‘reliable 


in war xement 


receiving from abroad as 
going all 


they 


they are 
and 


vociferous, they get more 


out 


since can afford 


than their due s! 
publicity from the world’s press. Among the 


their appeal is already dangerous ; an 


grees, 
those young enough to have 
childhood ; hOonk-Lorh 
influence may be pernicious. But Germa 
who are twenty-five 
fairly immune to propaganda; and, 
apart from and Oldenburg. the 
Old Gang have little popular support 


iorgotten ther V) 


nemories of Wal the 
now vears old or 
mulitarist 
Niedersachsen 
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ELEMENTS OF AN 


]* daily speech the word “clement” is too 


often used wrongly or carelessly. “* The 


elements’ suggest “the weather,’ and 


“elementary ” something easy or simple. To 
men of science, however, an element describes 
any substance which cannot be split up into a 
simpler one by ordinary chemical methods. A 
dictionary definition is that an element is “ the 
simplest known constituent of all compound 
substances *. This recognition is based on a 
theory first propounded by Robert Boyle, a 
British chemist in 1661. In all nature 


there are only ninety-three of these 


“Elements *. “From these are built up 


Cie aia ee 


NS 


INDUSTRY 


every single thing we eat or use or. see. 
The function of the chemical industry ts 
to discover how to separate clements which 
in nature exist in a combined form, to 
find out how they can be made to combine 
into substances useful to man, and then 
to evolve methods of making them do so 
“to order” on a commercial scale. 
The degree of success which this great industry 
has attained may be judged from the fact 
that Imperial Chemical Industries alone 
uses 50 or so of the elements known to 
science to make no fewer than 12,000 


different products. 











62 


In any approach to contemporary German 
psychology regard must be had to the economic 
ind social background. The tourist, impressed by 
the glittering shop windows in Dusseldort’s well 
lit streets and by “he rich meal that he buys 
say, a £1 in a Weinlokal, is apt to forget that meat 
consumption in Western Germany is only about 
three-fifths of the British figure and less 
the U.S For 

tobacco, the picture is much the tea 
and coffee (Michel and his wife love cofiee as the 
Smiths do their cup of tea) annual German con 
sumption per head is about 1 Ib., as compared 
with over 9 Ibs. in Britain and 17 Ibs. in America 
Big profits are being made 
catering [or 


for, 


than half 


consumption in the sugar and 


same, for 


those 
in Hamburg last 
year, the amount expended on the purchase of 


and spent) by 
the luxury trades 
private cars was larger than the total investment 
in rehousing. But for the majority of Germans, 
particularly in the badly bombed 
life is sull “making do”—as it 
years ago. 

With more 
having. You can get an apartment if you are pre 
pared to deposit, say, 3,000 Marks as key 
and the shops are full of attractive goods 


large cities, 


was five or Six 


the difference money is worth 
money, 
The 
result, among the mass of the people, is an ant- 
like absorption in work, including as much over- 
lume and as many side-line evening jobs as pos- 
sible, for the sake of earning, by hook or by crook, 
those precious additional Marks to procure 
coveted flat, radiogram or bicycle 
such hopeful prospects for the unemployed, who 
ull number 1,250,000 in 
who have to live on the 
week facing prices rather 
Even 


the 


‘here are no 


Western Germany, and 
equivalent of £2 15s. a 
above the British level 
who have jobs, and whose average 
wages have risen since 1939 by only one third as 
much as soaring industyial profits, are rarely able 
to live within their means 


those 


‘They are still trying, 
with complete absorption in work and carnings, 
t9 rebuild their shattered households 

In these circumstances, it is scarcely surprising 
that the whole is tired, tired and 
apathetic. A well-qualified observer said to me 
“If war came these people would act exactly as 
the French did in 1940.”) Many Germans fear that 
they are drifting into war, and most of them sadly 
admit that if they received marching orders, they 
would march 


nation as a 


Vaguely afraid of to-morrow, they 
are spending every penny they carn or can borrow 
on hire-purchasing goods 
their personal domestic problems to give much 
thought to politics, they vaguely that 
™ will stop the drift, that “somehow ” 
they will be able, if they are refugees, to return 
to their native Silesia, that somehow Breslau wall 
be recovered 

By war? Most 
think genuinely 
the 
“unity” 
w have 


Too pre-occupied with 


hope 


someone ” 


and I 
idea, Yet 
and take 
vet 


people here profess 
abhorrence at the very 
Germans are a clannish people, 
so much for granted that few 
grasped the notion that the present 
division of the Reich is hardening day by day and 
may, indeed, be permanent. In recent weeks the 
largest hall in Bonn University was filled to capa- 
city at meetings held successively by General von 
Manteuffel and Pastor Niemolle1 
the East-West conflict—naturally from diametri 


cally opposed viewpoints. Much the same audience 


seem 


They dealt with 


was highly critical of both speakers. But being criti 
cal is different a positive, construc 
tive, policy of one’s own, If I had to sum up in 
one sentence the atmosphere among the common 
people of Western Germany to-day I should s 

that it was 


from having 


a combination of fear and loathing of 
war, uncasiness at the present drift and a 
Oo impotence 


scrise 
“What can be done about it?” 

When I 
Heinemann he showed me 


I am not Sure that I know the answer 


talked with Dr 1 cut- 


ting from a magazine. It referred to a conversa- 
tion between Bismarck and somebody who asked 1f 
there not a snag in 
which Chancellor 


W ¢ re 
the 


certain negotiations 
with 


“There is more than one snag in it,” said 


was carrying on 
Russia 
Bismarck, “but politics is the art of eliminating 
snags.” If the Social-Democratic leaders in the 
West and the Communists of the Unity Party on 
the other the Curtain would take that 
aying of Bismarck’s to heart, there might be bette: 
hope from Germany for all of us. 
Dusseldorf, January HEINRICH FRAENKEI 


side of 


Back to the Street 


I 1’s a pleasant enough street, as streets go. Away 
from the main stream of the town’s traffic it climbs 
the hillside in a crescent of clean, white concrete 
and flagstone pavements, and its new, villa-type, 
semi-detached council houses, discreetly divided 
into flats, all have neat yards for hanging out wash 
ing at the back and a foot or so of space in front 
where a baby can be put to sleep in a pram 
of the houses even have garages. But no gardens. 
Ihere is nowhere, except the street itself, for chil- 
dren to play. 

“You'd think they might have thought of that, 
wouldn't you,” Mrs. Smith said, “before they 
turned half the kids out of the Nursery School 
And they say it may be closed down altogether.” 
She settled the new baby to sleep in its pram and 
looked anxiously down the street where a group 
o: small children were watching a man mixing 
cement. She called out sharply, and one little girl 
turned round to pull a younger one on to the pave- 
ment. “There was a kiddie got knocked over by 
the baker’s van the other week,” Mrs. Smith went 
on. She stared down over the roof-tops of the 
new building estate towards the distant factory 
chimneys of the town below and the dingy street 
of her own childhood. “Not that we aren't far 
better off up here, in comparison,” she added sud- 
denly, as if “they” might be listening and think 
her ungrateful. “Only She paused, search 
ing for some way of expressing her feelings without 
being misunderstood. “It’s not the work I 
mind! ” she burst out at last, “ but we thought it 
going to be all right for our kids when they 
opened the Nursery School 
that only a few should get the benefit of it 
glanced once more at the baby in the pram 
never have had another one,” she said, “ If 
known what was going to happen.” 


Some 


wa 
It doesn’t seem right 
She 
“i'd 

I'd 


Like the Smiths, most of the people who live on 
the Council estate are young couples with two or 
three young children. They keep the money for 
the rent in a screw-top pickle jar on the shelf and 
use the garages for extra storage space. They need 
to; there is no room for anything but the minimum 
Neverthe- 
They are grateful 
their homes, their shops, their special bus set 

into town and the fine new 
down in the valley 


of living equipment under their roofs 
less, they are grateful tenants 


{ 


Vice primary school 
But those who came to live 
here four years ago were grateful most of all for the 
big white house with the large garden at the top 
For this was the much-needed answer 
ty the problem of the years between pram and 
primary This was the under-fives’ w 
street into a better way of life, thei 
of happiness and their means of grace 
the Nursery School. 

With accommodation limited to 80 children it 
could not, of 


of the hill 


school 
out of the 


lope 


his was 


course, Open its gates to every child 
of nursery school age in the area, but at least there 
was a fair chance that the majority of those who 
needed it most would be accepted on the waiting 


list. ‘To-day, for most of the parents on the estate, 


The Nez 


the Nursery School is only a tantalising reminde: 


of the bright, brief glimpse it gave them of that 
better life they cannot hope to provide for their 
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children at home, a mocking echo of the voice of 
the primary school teacher down in the valley who 
says how superior in every way are the pupils that 


who come 


come from the Nurserv School to thos« 
raight from home. For thougi the 
dation equipment sull the 
economy cuts have reduced the number « 
by half The other half have been 
the street again. Meanwhile, the Counc! tl 
to close the Nursery School altogether 
It is 


® mMagination, 


accommo 


stafl 


and same, 


wrong-headedness, as 


lack 


spite ¢ 


well as 
that is at work In 
ihe 1944 Education Act, in which nurser 


were recognised 2s an integral part of the primary 


mere 
schools 


educational system *reat deal of 
confusion of thought about them. Far 


think of 


there is sull a 
too many 
people nursery schools little more 


than free parking places where mothers can leav« 
work. It is, 
chool 
1 social, rather than en educational, service and 
the parents This 
popular misconception is probably largely due to 
the fact that, although free, nursery 
voluntary; that they provide no “ 
the accepted sense of 
the 
So they are; 


their children in order to go out to 


fact, widely believed that nursery 


run mainly tor benefit of 
schools are 
education” in 
he 1 j } th 

tine word, and that wy are 
the working 
run entirely 


filled chiefly by children of 
but 


and for 


classe 


the 


they are 


for hildren’s, no one else’s, benefit 


the official 
literature published on the subject uses a tech 


To add to the confusion, much of 


nical jargon which, to anyone who has never seen 
a nursery school in action, gives 
pression of the real thing 
like 


“social development,” suggest rather an 


a very false im 
Words 


“group activity, 


ind phrases 
and 
alarm 
ing picture of tender two-year-olds pinned down 
like butterflies under a being 
subjected to some coldly scientific treatment in an 
observation chamber. 
the 
modern 


“appara,” “ stimuli,” 


microscope oO! 


Moreover, they suggest to 
taxpayer an 
“ nonsense ” 


ignorant extravagant form ol 


which the children could 


very well do without 

Education officers, however, know better 
When local authorities were empowered by the 
1944 Act to 


there was 


provide nursery schools 
need, it the education 
officers who were some of the first to stress that 
need. Since then the word “need” 


the Council chambers, much of the 


wherever 


sufficient was 


has lost, in 
meaning it 
Was originally intended to have 


» 
Necessity has 


become largely a matter of economics, as though 


: hungry man ceases to ke hungry if he has 
out 


gone 
without enough money to pay for a 
This complacent attitude of mind becam« 
visible long ago, after the Ministry of Education's 

in 1947, on the 
Local 


sperately to 


square 
meal 
further 


educa 


building of nursery 


schools rion committees fought 
keep the few 
established 


ome of these, however, 


nursery schools 


already ban 


1 


before the came into 
ay | 
— 
wn—wholly or 
All, 
threatened 
latest for England 
n in 1949, show that there wer: 
20,000 children 


with a 


VCT ire 
rhe figures ind Wale 
give 
mately registered rse 
schools recognised by the British Nursery School 
like a lot of 


per 


‘ ‘ 
sssociauon hi 


} sounds 
but it 


sented barely 1 
| he 


scnoois 


repr 
group 


ig 20,000 were d 
438 nursery 


including 
independent! 


*<tablishment 
estadhisaments 


run 
of several guineas a 
week di 


aay 


term, as against 


iner-money charged by the 


there are many nurse! 


longer waiting lists. maj 
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FISCHER-DIESKAU 
GERALD MOORE 


‘Die Schone Miillerin’ Schubert 
Lngin German on eigh 











nous song cycl 
8-95 Auros. DBYTI9-26 


RUBINSTEIN 
with the ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Viadimir Golschmann 
“ Nights in the Gardens of Spain” (/c//o 
(S$ sides) Sixth side (Pianoforte Solo) 


Andaluza (Falla) 
1)B21128-30 Autos. DB9TOS-10 


SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 
AND THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 


Symphony No. 5 in B Flat, Op. 63 
Kdmuand Rubbra. The eihth side contains 
the fourth of Rubbra’s Improvisations 
on the Virginal Pieces of Farnaby 
Recorded under the auspices of the 
Beitish Council 

B21 384-87 Autos. DBYTLS-1 


a White Horse 
ALFRED DELLER 


' PNOR ° ” 
A Hymne to God the bkather (Hamre) { bette r than anything 
reali-ed by Tippet & Bereman) An 

Evening Hymne (Purce!!, arranged 
Bergman), Both with organ accompani 
ment by Geraint Jones C4i44 





MAXIMUM pRicES :—Botiles 35/-, }-Bottles 18/3, }-Botties 9/6, Miniature Bottles 3/8, 


as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
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“We have a wide choice 
to offer” 


-WES— 


but thanks to whom?” NEWS FROM THE FISHING INDUSTRY 





When the shop assistant pratses the 
| 


Flow the general improvement 
in fish has come about 


range of his textile merchandise he is 
paying tribute to the Wholesale 
Fextile Distributor, thanks to whom During the war years and for some time afterwards, trawlers were ordered to 
retailers are able rapidly to draw Stay out on the fishing grounds until their hok rere full he result was 
heavy landings of rather tired and sometime xhausted fish 


There was justification for thi 


upon large and varied stocks. 
practice at th not only was there a 
general food shortage, but a high percentage of trawler c till on loan to 
the Admiralty. People were thankful to eke out their r ms with even poor 
juality fish: witness the fish queues! 

However the policy of fishing for quantity rather than quality was only one 
of desperation and has becn abandoned, it i be hoped, for ever. Since this 


happened, it is significant that the tonnage condemned at distribution centres 
} 


1a8 dropped dramatically, despite n : rigorous inspectior At the present 


time, a trawler’s voyage is, on the avs 3 ys shorter than previously 


DISTRIBUTION FOR THE NATION IS his sometimes means smaller catches 


her fish for your 


y 


CARRIED OUT BY MEMBERS OF THE table and greater food-velue for your 


WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION AZ) ~ 
British Trawlers know their job! eS 
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cannot afford the private fees though many would 
gladly contribute more than dinner-money to 
keep the free nursery schools open. But this 
they are not allowed to do. Efforts are being 
made by local education authorities relieve 
the situation by admitting more children under 
five into infant schools or by establishing nursery 
the new 
makeshifts are, at be 


self-contained unit 


classes in primary schools; but such 


t, a poor substitute for 


and, at worst, serve only to 


increase the problem of overcrowding Unless 
Mrs. Smith neglects or ill-treats her 
x 


their chances of receiving a 


children, 
nursery schoc 
cation remain infinitely remote 

“But why,” interrupts the middle-class parent 
again, “should Mrs. Smith’s 
nursery school? ‘They are neither neglected noi 
cruelly On the contrary, they are ade- 
quately housed, clothed and fed and well looked 
after by their own parents at home. What if they 
They always have 
Smith has no words with which to an 


children need a 
treated 
do have to play in the street? 


Mrs 


that one 


swe! 
It is unlikely that she has ever read the 
Nursery School definition in the 1944 Education 
Act, or any of the official literature describing its 
purpose. only dimly, that 
there are other kinds of neglect, other kinds of 
cruelty suffered by children—the neglect of the 
spirit, for ind the unconscious cruelty 
inflicted by the constant repetition of the word 
“don't.” (Don’t get dirty, don’t get wet. Don’t 
run—the pavement’s too hard. Don’t make a 
noise Don't look, 
don’t touch, don’t ask questions. Don’t, in fact, 
behave like a child at all.) Mrs. Smith may not 
think of her children’s lives in precisely these 
terms, but she feels they have been cheated out 


But she is aware, if 


instance, 


because of the neighbours. 


of something a good deal bette: 
NANCY SALKELD 


A Mouse of a 
Different Colour 


My wife had made a face-pack of oatmeal, 
milk and lemon juice, she was out of 
the room the cat ate it with good appetite and 
every appearance of complacency I 
should have 
endanger the confidence in 
will, and thereby, perhaps, th 


and while 


expect I 
stopped her, but I did not wish i 
imimal’s my good 
efficacy ol if 
working partnership 
We are 


small grey 


much troubled with two kinds of mice; 
and only 


part of the 


ones, shy moderately 
that house I 
myself, partly because it includes the 


pro 
lific, which inlest built 
der and 
partly because unperfect bricklaying and plaste: 
left gaps holes 
development by mice; 


sidential 
ind by large, russet 
truculent and progenitive beyond 


ing ind suitable for 1 


coloured mice, 


all reason, which infest the garden and follow us 


about whenever we are planting peas or beans 


digging up and eating the seeds in a very orderly 
the best 
season, carrying them off intact 


How 


population of these red mice ts falling, 


and regular manner They also gather 


strawberries, in 
and making caches of them in the straw 
ever, the 
in the 


number of owls, and partly to a disconcerting in 


partly due to a local and marked increase 


novation on the part i¢ cat, an innovation 


which proves that her interest in mousing ts not 


economic, 
Whether 
Since the Twelfth Egyptian Dynasty, cats 


but sporting 


this is natural or civilised I cannot 


say 
have been submitted to the same corrupting in 
fluences as the men they trequent, and may nx 


like men, hunt for recreation rather than for food 


although the long agony of the mouse beneath the 


claws of the cat in men’s houses is not so old as 
the mouse’s history of living upon man’s labour 
For the very name mouse, in the Indo-European 
language from which derive all tongues from 
Germany to the Punjab, means to steal, and the 
earliest enemy of the 
evidently not the cat, excepting perhaps in Egypt 
In the Batrachomyomachia, the Mouse says to the 
Frog: “I fear above all things on earth the Hawk 
ind the Weasel which have done my kind much 
harm; yes, and that painful, fatal, deceitful Trap; 
t of all the Weasel. And that the 
a domestic rather than a 
appears in a 


domestucated mouse was 


but m« 


ls ural e 
weasel Was wild enemy 


score of classical references, as in 
The Wasps of Aristophanes, where a request for 
a domestic story is met with, “Oh, anvthing to 
oblige; well, once upon a time there wa mou 

and a we: should say, “ 


no, ks ee WE 4 mouse 


and a cat.” 

Our cat was acquired as a kitten and grew up 
very pretty, like a cat on a child’s birthday-card 
I do not believe that I am liable to sentimentality 
over animals, but a working partnership makes for 
a certain affection, and the cat’s apparent devotion 
in following me about the garden and the vineyard 
cannot be altogether ignored although 
explanation is surely to be found in her appetite 
for baby moles, with which we abound, rather 
than in the pleasure of my company. 

The real working partnership, however, applies 
At midnight, with singular punc- 
tuality, the cat interrupts my work or reading by 
jumping on to the arm of my chair, down to the 
floor again, and then running to the door of the 
room. She leads the way to the larder door and 
there looks up at me as much as to say, “ I’m ready, 
mate, if you are.” I open the door and switch 
on the light scurrying. The cat 
passes me in a flying leap on to the middle shelf. 
Even in her haste she steps delicately among jars, 
bottles and boxes of food, and quickly finds out 
any mouse that has the misfortune to be about. 

My part is, therefore, often confined to 
opening the door and switching on the light. Not 
always, however; for while the cat is quick to 
perceive and follow movement, sound or scent, 


the 


to the house 


There is a 


own 


her eyesight for what is motionless is inferior to 
mine and I am sometimes of her, as a 
pointer is to a man with a gun. Do I only 
that she has learnt to look back for the 
direction of my gaze when she is at fault?) More- 
happens that there is a beam, support 
which and the wall the 
from time to time, take refuge, their bodies 
y, their tails only visible 
with her 


use to 
out 
imapine 


over, it 


i sheil, between game, 
being 
The cat finds 
nose but is 


In sanctuar 
the hidi mouse 
4 


to seize if anc 


powerless 


stands quivering with excited cor 
cupiscence and lashing her tail. She looks round 
at me 


only are my 


1 


impatiently, as if to remind me that not 


eyes better than hers, but that ' ha 
thumb 


to make little use of it 


though heaven knows I 
' 


In Opposed 
Rebuked, I climb 


1 biscuit tin, reach up, 


ig the animal into the open 


ind seizing the tail « 
mouse, d 

The moment the cat has the mouse in her 
mouth, the working partnership 1s dissolved and I 
become an enemy whose nelarious object 
myself. The cat ¢ 
bottled fruit unul To move 
ind begin the long 
ate play with the mouse which precedes 
its demoralisation end death 

After some weeks 

1 


this cat and 


it surely 


is to get the ouches 


mouse tor 
unong the 


he can come out 


ind del 
the house was, by means of 
nocturnal 
for all of them, however 
spent the day, sooner or later found their way at 
mght, by wall and above ceilings, to the 
Mhereafter, for night after night, our late 
there game. The cat 
at first seemed to imply that this was my fault, 


my own co-operation, 


cleared of mice, they 


hollow 
larder 
was no 


hunt was useless 
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but realising that I could or would do nothing, 
took action on her own 

Hence the decrease in the garden population of 
red mice. Investigation of a complaint that 
mice were again at work in the larder revealed a 
starling change in the ecology of the house: the 
and it did not take me long 
to discover that the cat, deprived of her nocturnal 
sport, was bringing the creatures into the house 
and there them 


new mice were red; 


they 
run for it, a 
degenerate practice as contemptible as the bagging 


releasing before were so 


unable to 


demoralised as to be 
{ 


of foxes or the hunting of a tamed and imported 
Stag 

Furthermore, we than 
were, for not only do the red mice increase 
but my share in the hunting of 
fraught with hazards because of 


are worse off we ever 
alarm- 
them 1s 
their bold and 
hardy character, in great contrast to the tumid and 
defeatist nature of the grey mice. I have twice 
been bitten in the thumb, which some will think 


serves me right for helping a cat to be cruel to a 


ingly, 


But I have not the face to withdraw from 
a partnership which I was ready enough to main- 
tain while the and 


mouse 


discomforts 
Epwarp Hyams 


dangers were 


negligible 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 
FOR THE FUTURE 


Siow: y but quite certainly something is happen- 
ing to British painting: something which had 
been previously suspected—and hoped for—but 
which is now actually proved by the important 
exhibition of the Young Contemporaries at the 
R.B.A. Galleries in Suffolk Street. 
It is important not because the 600 paintings 
selected from the work of art students throughout 
the country, any unexpected 
(although there some works of outstanding 
talent) but taken as a whole, these 
pictures definitely prove that the majority of the 
young have a common. attitude Phis atti 
tude is based on a deliberate acceptance of the 
importance of the everyday and the ordinary. It 
Is not pedestrian because, just as their compara- 
uvely representational pictures imply an 
ance of the revoluuvionary theories of the last forty 
their way of looking at the back 
the wharf, the street, the 
deck-chairs on the pier, 
intention: an intention to discover 
express the reality, the sharper me 
10 h 3 unremarkable 
lives of the people they concert 
the differences of the social contexts 
‘dia, it is a parallel attitude to that found 

st post-war Italian films 
ot think that this is the 
to painting to-day, nor do I think that 
painter of genius will ly work 
limits; but I do believe that su 
titude can and probably will produce 
something which we in 
ora longtime. It may 
will help to re-form 


reveal 
are 


because, 


genius 


iccept 
vears, garcen, 
railway herring 
heries, the implies a 
ind 
ining, given 


subjects by th 


only possible 


Ne sarily NOT 


1 tradit 


this count 


the reader when he ha 


find such an assertion fat 
that 


lnmature it Is also 


naturally truc many of the 


that a firm trad 

inally dependent upon the artist having 

place in an integrated society. Yet the 
attitude of students will both help them 
individuals and to be less isolated as 
painter It also contains within itself the 
of a tradition because it is based on 
ness—it subjective 


true 


these 
mature as 
eca 
reasonable 
because it re 
establishes painting as a means of communication 


rejects CXCUESS, 


e originality of the painter’s vision has some 
point since the general experience behind each 
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** I designed these shoes 
because perfect health depends quite 
considerably onperfect foot comfort” 


| 


‘These are the words of 
Sir Herbert Barker, the 
great manipulative surgeon 
who designed the famous 
Sir Herbert Barker shoe 
By his great skill and 
knowledge he created a 
shape of shoe that gives 
unsurpassed comfort to 


all who wear them. 





Wetmevite you te write te us for an illustrated brochure 
Dept. 8, Norvic Shoe Co. Ltd., Northampton. 


SIR HERBERT BARKER SHOES 


Holiday 
Minded? 


In our ‘ Continental Holidays 1952 booklet ther: 
are many exciting ideas which, when realised, 
can provide the perfect holiday. Prices are at 
reasonable levels—especially whenthe advantages | 
of our famous ‘ All-in' terms are examined 
Complete travel, hotel charges, excursions, tips, | 
“xanster fees, couriers, etc., are all included, and | 
you know the cost of your complete holiday 
before you start! 





Here are some typical examples 
‘Allin’ | 

FRANCE, Paris - 8 days, 3 excursions, £22.10.0 

Le Treport - 8 days, 2 excursions, £15.10.6 | 
BELGIUM, Ostend - 8days,2excursions, £15. 0.0 | 

Bruges - ~- Sdays, 2excursions, £15.17.0 
SWITZERLAND 

Montreux -10 days, 3 excursions, £22.12.6 
AUSTRIA, Brand -10 days, 3 excursions, £23. 5.0 


Rhondor! 9 days, 3excursions, £18.11.0 
HOLLAND 
Middelburg 8 days, 3 excursions, £15.19.6 


Send this coupon TODAY 


WTA 
34 Gillingham Street, London, S.W.! 


Name 








0 sy 


FOOD! The daily milk, the meat Today, our railways are busier 
ration, our fish, vegetables and than ever carrying the nation’s food, 
packaged goods, generally have a as well as the raw stuffs of industry 
rail journey to reach us. Among the and vearly a thousand million 
300 million tons of freight a year (far passengers a year working round 
more than pre-war) carried by British the clock to keep Britain's vital 
Railways, food takes a prominent lifelines open. And this despite a 


place. severe staff shortage. 


Busiest Railway Svstem in the World 


{1 venius at your service . 


1VIYTIME—ANYYW HERE 


the time to obtain your Remington 
A compact little machine, it combines 
transportabilitty with the great advantage of 
quietness , AND all those features which have 
made Remington famous. You'll be able to use it 
anywhere without disturbing others, and its action 
will be just as smooth, juretly efhicient and speedy 
m now. 


Write today for illustrated folder 
REMINGTON RAND LTD. (Dept. N.P. 
1 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
Teil.; CHAncery 8883. 
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work is one that most people can share; because 
it reaffirms the importance of drawing—distor- 
tions and formalisations must be justified in terms 
of logical intention; and lastly, because it 
transcends the outdated argument between the 
academic and the old avant-garde. 

In tact, the difference between once of these new 
paintings and a superficially similar 
painting—there are a few in the show 
ing Lhe impetus behind the 
just curiosity so that the result, whatever the sub- 
ject, 1S literary or picturesque The impetus 
behind the new work is the painters’ imaginative 
dentificaton with the thing or person painted 
o that the result, however usual the subject, | 
ompelling and real. In one case a str 
omething one just happens to notice; in the other, 
something which once half-known, then r- 
gotten, is now more fully realised. Among many 
nicer works I should like to mention those 
by John Flavin, Derrick Greaves, Susan Hors- 
field, Stewart Waghorn, Leonard Roads, Ehiza- 
beth Doelby, and most outstanding of all, those 
by Edward Middleditch 

The exhibition of 16 Yourg Scu/ptors at the 
L.C.A. in Dover Street what happens to 
those working in roughly the opposite direction 
Even allowing for the fact that the sculptor to-day 
faces a more difficult problem than the painter 
the problem of developing a proper interest in 
form during a period which offers little scope for 
the heroic and the monumental—most of these 
works are fantastically arid. Their titles give 
some idea of the extent of their retreat: The Box, 
Heavy Insect, Crab, Bird-Man, Metamorphosis 
of a Gas-Ring. Reminiscent of discoloured bones, 
iron implements, and rather crude fossils, they are 
interesung because of their power of vague asso- 
ciation, and because of the relationship, within 
their construction, between solid forms and 
trapped space rhis, however, is not enough. 
If the spectator looked at a scrap-heap with the 
intensity which he usually reserves for objects on 
he would gather as many odd 
wssociations; if he looked at a radar set he would 
have his structure and space as finely 
stimulated I do not wish to suggest that these 
culptors are insincere; their fault and their diffi 
culty is their remoteness. Four of them—Reg 
Butler, William Turnbull, Kenneth Armitage and 
Rosemary Young—are distinctly more interesting 
than the others, but at the moment I have no 
space to explain why. All I can do is to draw a 
general comparison between the significance ot 
the two exhibitions. The visitor leaves Dover 
Street, as he leaves many contemporary shows, 
conscious of attenuated sensibility. He can leave 
Suffolk Street conscious of being less alone 

JoHN BERGER 


academic 
Is interest- 


wrk is 


academic Ww 


et becomes 


sting 


she ws 


tands in galleries 


sense ol 


KNOWLEDGE VERSUS IGNORANCE 


Au controversies are centrifugal, and the con- 
troversy about the value of preliminary score- 
reading and rehearsal-going between myself and 
the music critic of The Times, with Messrs. 
Blom and Hussey occupying a middle position, is 
beginning to conform to type; the issue is becom- 
ing obscured. Let me restate it in what I hope 
may prove acceptable terms. Mr. Howes Ut we 
may drop his cumbrous anonymity) contended 
that the dangers of making a wrong judg 
ment about a piece of music are positively in- 
creased by previous acquaintance with the score, 
or by attendance at rehearsals; and he applied 
his doctrine to all kinds of music and all sorts 
of listeners, not only to professional critics. I 
maintained on the contrary—-and it sounds so 
obvious that I am almost ashamed of repeating 
it—that the more we studied a piece of music 
and the more often we heard it, the more likely 
we were tO arrive at a just estimate of tts Value 
Mr. Howes also thought it wrong to commit 
oneself to any sort of opinion, however tentative 
and subject to modification, before the first public 
performance of a new work; and if he had stuck 
to that comparatively small point he would have 
had a stronger case. But I never claimed, as he 
seems to imply, that score-reading is a valid sub- 


stitute for actua! performances when these are 
available—and adequate. Of course, “a symphony 
is better heard than read in a score”; 
a fortiori, is an opera, which also needs 
not reading and 
vut between opera-going in a state 
ot knowledge and opera-going 1n a state { bliss- 
ful ignorance, with myself advocating the tormer 
d Mr. Howes the latter 
t of the time, whichever their 
have no option, and are oblig« 
1 snap judgmeni on a first impression.” Slightly 
my Mr. Howes made no objection to 
phrase; he adopted it with alacrity, almost 
th pride. “Snap judgments,” he explains, “do 
») wrong because intuition is immedi ve 
and, although he proceeds to quote Aristot 
talk in a large way about “ percept 
cognitive part of the soul, 
iat feminine ring of 
I took one look a 
No matter how 
» had an intuition, 
wrong It is Quite 
engaging a se 


and sv, 
to be seen 
[he issue is between sco! 


opera-going, | 


ference 
erelice, 


pre 


d to deliver 


SUIpris¢ 


he cannot 
that asseruon 


ind I don’t 


references 


* My dear, 
like him 
may be, I 
i never 
thinks of 


his tace 
good hi 
and intuition 
true that no 
without an 
view; our personal and esthetic judgments are, 
indeed, largely intuition My case is 
only that intuitions, however acute, are the better 
for being backed by accurate information, and that 
first impre ire not infallible. The infalli 
bility of the snap judgment is a curious doct 
and its corollary would seem to be that second 
thoughts are always wrong. Next time a new 
work is given twice at the same concert I look 
forward to Mr. Howes make a spirited 
dash for 


one 
inter- 


retary 


based on 


s1ons 


rine, 


seeing 
the exit 
What lies behind this paradoxical view? Is it 
connected with the deep-seated division, evident 
at Christmas and birthdays, between those who 
prefer the pleasure of surprise and those who 
he pleasure of anticipation? If so, the 


preter the 
distinction is surely a matter of temperament, un- 
worthy to be exalted into an esthetic principle 
Amateurs of literature and the visual arts have 
no such fear of advance information. Of course, 
1 reader does not want to be told beforehand who 
killed Roger Ackrovd; but the detectiv 
1 fairly humble form of art. Plavgoers don’t 
complain that they are too well informed about 
Hamlet; nor can I see that we are any the 
off because the great masterpieces of painting, 
sculpture and architecture are likely to be familiar 
in reproduction before we see the originals. No 
doubt it would be exciting if, without any pre 
conceived ideas whatsoever, we could stroll one 
day into an empty Sistine Chapel, and, looking 
up, suddenly behold Michelangelo’s ceiling. But 
it is also exciting, and after the first impact more 
satistactory, to have pored for long months over 
the origin of the work, its symbolism, scheme and 
details, and then at last to see the whole splendid 
design in reality. Nor do I see that the situation 
is altered when we pass from an accepted master- 
piece, like Michelangelo’s ceiling or Don Guio- 
vanni, to a new and more controversial work, like 
Matisse’s chapel at Vence or Billy Budd. The 
principle in either case remains the same: that 
knowledge brings deeper comprehension Phe 
only difference is that the newer the work the 
more valuable our preparation is likely to prove 

For the Victorian visit to Bayreuth, The Ring 
and Parsifal were every bit as novel and as diffi- 
cult to grasp as Billy Budd. Were our grand 
parents wrong to devote their winter evenings to 
a painstaking study of the stories and the music? 
Did this preparation spoil the impact of what 
they heard, or render them less capable of intelli 
gent criticism? I have a friend who is about to 
travel to India for the first time in his life. For 
months his house has been littered, not only with 
histories and guide-books, but with plans of 
buildings and reproductions of works of art. Poot 
tcllow! Little though he knows it, he is barking 
up the wrong tree. The homework which he is 
now doing on the ancient monuments of India 
resembles the homework which I did on the score 
of Billy Budd. My friend is not, in Mr. Howes’s 
phrase, “ organising his acquaintance in the right 
order—perception first, the kindling of the 


Story 1S 


worse 
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imagination consequent 
quently knowledge.” Far 
whole process 
not much hope for 
last } 


upon it, and = subse- 
from it. He going 
back to f ind 
his mind 
he confronts the Cave ‘Temples of 
iously doomed to make a wrong 
DESMOND SHAWE- TAYLOR 
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THE MOVIES 
“His Excellency,’’ at the Gaumont 
“Come Fill the Cup,”’ at the Leicester Square 
“Les Misérables,”’ at the Marble Arch 
Cocteau Season at the Everyman 
news-reel of the Flying Enterpri 


too 


e proved 
: much minute by 
gy already | 


newspapers 


perhaps, 
een sucked out of th 
Expectantly, hov 
news which 
to type 


I by the 
had dived into the theatre 
ilmost comically true 
tea-party was in 
if llowed by some ve 
an old Disney tried hard 

with Pluto and a gopher; a 
ca Special for which we had paic 
Horins and shillings. Sweeping seas, the hulk 
tilled over, small boats bustling to and iro; we 
were told that Carlsen and Dancy had been taken 
off. Then the : 
welcomed ash 
mostly in 


Possibly, as 


running 
chimps progress thi was 
indifierent ench 
iled 
ihen 
our 


news-reel; 
amuse 
ime the 


wreck went dov ihe men wet 
re, and a few flashes of their 
long shot) enlivened th 
Ive said, this 
closed rhe screen t 
lded little of actualit 
It has been a poor week 
H dash 


ferncy € 


inter’ 
episode al id ilf 
inevitably late with 
His Excel- 
last may have had that 

Robert Hamer would this time approach a little 
nearer to the form displayed in Kind Hearts and 
Coronets. A Labour governor arrives in a colony 
where permanent secretaries sigh and old ladies sit 
in Ye Olde Tea Shoppe and strikers set fire to the 
all have to be handled by a man impetu 
inclined ; he licks creams in 
through the alleys at dusk, is 
and after some shots have been {ire 
a half-victory from the soap-box. It is alert 
vaguely well intentioned; but what have 
vague, good intentions to do with Mr. Hamer? 
I should have thought satire or evil more in 
line. Mr. Eric Portman repeats a stage success in 
the part of the crusading ex-docker from Y\ 
shire, and the film itself never departs 
from the stage 

Come Fill the Cup is a brisk, hopeful drama 
about alcoholics, the second of its kind in a week. 
but I missed the first through seasonal illness 
let me add, alcohol). 


iltogether 


es any nopes we 


docks 
ously 
stalks 
non 
wins 


ICC thie ireet, 
truculently 
iolent 


and 


} 
nus 


ery 


One gathers that the battle 
of the ex-alcoholic is tough. Tomaio-juice will 
never Bourbon. Mr. James Cagney, as a 
journalist on the wagon, enters into it with charac- 
teristic gusto; I don’t think there’s another actor 

or actress—who has so often made second-rate 
films tolerable for me. Swagger, charm, privateer- 
ing, and a touch of hysteria enable him to carry 
off almost any beastliness or sentimentalitv. Not 
that Come Fill the Cup contains either: it 
manages—considering the inherent dreariness of 
the theme—to be terse and moderately exciting 
Vhe lady (Phyllis Thaxter), married to a drunk 
and wooed by reformed drunk, doesn’t complain 
overmuch. 

While I 


about 


be 


do not to-day remember a deal 
Hoilywood’s Les Misérables (except 
Laughton’s ponderously haunting mug), I remem- 
ber enough to know that it was considerably 
superior to the Italian version, dubbed with Eng- 
lish, that has just reached London. An honest 
Valjean (Gino Cervi), a darkly inflexible Javert 
Giovanni Hinrich), and the beautiful Valentina 
Cortesa in two roles; but what has come to God’s 
grinding mills in (see advertisement) “ the greatest 
detective story of all time”? Only melodrama 
remains. Music weeps or growls; every entrance 
is announced by a shadow on the wall; the actors 
look spellbound, and violence (the barricades) 
turns to buffoonery; three words are scribbled on 
a card, a moment later the three have become 
fifteen; “ Many Years Past” announces the cap- 


grea 
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New Soundings should delight the heart ol 
many a young and optimistic writer, tor it ts 
nothing less than a new magazine—a si Neu 
Vritine on the air—prepared by John Lehmann 
ind put out once a month on the Third Pro 
gramme for “an experimental period of thre« 
months An interesting proposition For 
though it is designed, more openly than most pro 
zrammes are, for the benefit of its contributor 
it has, even tor a listener who doesn’t write poetry 
criticisms or stories but reads all three, the charm 
surprise. I used the word “ young” (though 
nobody really knows where its boundary les at 
the moment) because the audience addressed 
when the atfair took an admonitory an 
advisory turn was evidently a youthful one—not 
more than a year or two post-graduate. I must 
admit that I felt apprehension about hearing the 
usual heavy imitations of our more pretentious 
contemporary poets—as well as hope of the won 
lerful unknown. As it turned out the programme 
was fresh, various, pleasing, not extraordinary, 
the general level, perhaps, being a good beta plus 
The opening group of love ms by four 
younger poets was lyrical and imaginative; 
Vernon Watkins’s ballad about the City of Sodom 
provided a roll of drums; Tom Hopkinson gave 
very sensible advice to young writers; the 
“natural” writing (an escape narrative 
young sailor) reminded us how apt the 
untutored pen can be on the one experience that 
imulates it. Most disappointing were Henry 
talk on Style, and the f the poen 
admirable poet Roy Fuller Ihe reader 
Tavlor, Hailam Fordham, Leonard Saclis 
Watford so well that they may 
made of the items seem better than 
wer I shall listen with next month 
what direction the programme will take; 
present there not much indication 
David Thomson’s Sons of the Sea, a 
ind tranquil programme (first made in 
1950) about the seal and its folklore on the 
Western Irish coast, might well have attracted the 
ame listeners as New Soundings, for its 
struction and writing, particularly the dialogue 
onnecting the legends and songs were of quite 
narkable quality I can hear still: “TI have 
even children on the land and seven children in 
the sea,” the seal-woman cried in trouble. “I am 
it a loss to know what to do 
The time factor in a 
Marie Llovd an 
artempied is one of the 
recapturing, from memories alone, in 
irtist’s. (not merely a woman’ personality 
Apparently Marie Lloyd died too lony ago to leave 
many recordings from her best period, but not 
o long ago to be a living yet legendary memory 
Che result, in spite of the lively singing and ti 
really charming accounts given by those w 
knew or had seen her, was that the atmosphere of 
memorial service was never quite dispelled 
how this ts to be avoided; px 
by the same effective sponsors, 
Compton Mackenzie and Colin McInnes. usinye 
new matertal which it is not too late to disco: er 
shout some other artist, as great but less explorea 
might give the answer A word should be 
said about the brillant concluston—the voice 
of Sir Max BReerbohm, “winding up” from Italy 
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the programme he had not heard in London 
measured choosing and placing of 
they were not the common currency 
was the real demonstration of artistry in 
the one thing, alas, that the programme 
give us of Marie Liovd 

An arucle on Diplomacy is one which my 
eve would naturally rest on. Nevertheless, t 
spoken voice of Noel Annan giving the first 
series of Third Programme talks 
Foreign Policy caught and held my 
attention. This was an impressively good 
lucid, intelligent, with a sad wit that did 
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Only duty, though, and perhaps a morbid streak, 
made me hsten to Taking Stock on Thursday 
45 minutes devoted to that old debating chestnut 
Should Women Have Equal Pay? Ut you dig a 
litde further in the musty bag from which it came 
you will find Should Women Vote? Should 
Women have Professions? Should Slavery be 
Abolished? and other topics more fascinating still 
I tear it may embarrass the speaker to be reminded 
ot it, but Mr really did bring up a mystical 
argument in support of his opposition, just as his 
predecessors did, according to the history books, 
on all those other matters A rumour that 
next theme will be Should Women Pay L« 
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‘The Universe, so far as sane conjecture can go, 
is one immeasurable swines’ trough, consisting 
of solid and liquid, and other contrasts and 
kinds; especially consisting of the attainable and 
unattainable, the latter in immensely 
quantities tor most pigs 

Moral evil is unattainability of 
moral good attainability of ditto 

W © are back in the Animal Farm of the Vic- 
torian Age, among the Pig Propositions of 
Carlyle’s Latter-Day Pamphlets. We are at the 
stage before Orwell, before the unattainable has 
been made attainable by revolution and has been 
distributed. So the Victorians haunt us. We 
are still not out of the mess they were in. But 
what a difference of tone lies between Orwell 
and Carlyle! A stoical, soldierly disillusion has 
succeeded to the theatre of frustration. There is 
all the distance that lies between the Calvinist’s 
pulpit vision of disgust and doom, and the exact 
betrayal in the trench. What we have seen with 
our eyes was still literature to Carlyle. 

And history has been unkind to the preaching 
historian. We now pick up Heroes and Hero 
Worship gingerly: we have had to crush one or 
two dictator heroes. Carlyle’s eventual contempt 
tor the masses, his dream of an aristocracy of 
the wise, his call for a labour corps, take us back 
twenty years into Fascism. In England, when 
social injustice has been effectively attacked and 
constructively dealt with, the honour goes to the 
continuous, practical, rational efforts of the 
“ pigs"—the heirs of Bentham and Mill—and 
not to the mystics and supermen, Carlyle could 
describe the battlefields of the past, but he had 
no notion that war was the superman’s chief 
export 
phor; he 


greater 


Pig’s wash; 


Or rather war was mere pulpit meta- 
usually called it, Biblically, “fire.” He 
denied thinking might was right; but his state- 
ment that “right is might in the long run” is 
comlortless; he certainly thought that might in 
the long run becomes right, which was pleasant 
enough to believe in the long Victorian peace. 
Io later generations, it seems to be one of those 
yuestion-begging pieces of rhetoric which lead 
Yet it 
is not surprising that, even at his most irascible 
wd sadistic, Carlyle was pre-eminent among 
Victorian prophets: she embodied the 
and the pathos, the aggression and the guilt, 
of those who had exchanged belief in God for 
belicf in themselves alone; and, in many ways, 
Carlyle’s attitude to religion its far more sym- 
pathetic than that of other apostates of history, 
for it was deeply tinctured by the tragic imagin- 
ation and the sense of human pain. He never 
lost, as more opuinmustic or more accommodating 
figures did, the powerlul morbidity ol 
Romantic movement into which he was born 
For a long time now these qualities which 
attracted Victorians to him, have ceased—in the 
changing conditions—to mean very much to 
ourselves, The Carlyle we have had in mind 
during the last thirty years or 
obscure figure 


us straight to the concentration camp 


energy 


the 


more Is a more 
We see a selfish monomaniac 
a neurouc made for the problem-biogiaphy 
and hard to elucidate. Like Tolstoy, he is now 
almost more famous for the struggle of his 
married life, than for his doctrine; his is one 
of the key Puritan marriages. ‘Turning to 


his work, we sce that his pungency, his incom 


General 


parable physical portraiture and superb power 
of image-making, might have made 
supreme satirist, a writer as great as Switt, if 
he had lived 100 years earlier—or perhaps in 
some more solid period ahead of us. His literary 
fame lies, for us, in his Remimiscences and above 
all in his letters. Carlyle is one of the supreme 
letter-writers in English, and there is something 
tragically fitting in that—for in them he was a 
great artist because he was no longer kicking 
against the pricks and was entirely assimilated 
to life as he saw it. The famous description of 
Coleridge was thrown off casually in a letter: 


him a 


Figure a fat, flabby, incurvated personage, at 
once short, rotund, and relaxed, with a watery 
mouth, a snuffy nose, a pair of strange brown, 
timid, yet earnest-looking eyes, a high tapering 
brow, and a great bush of grey hair; and you 
have some faint idea of Coleridge . . He has 
no resolution. He shrinks from pain or labour 
in any of its shapes. His very atutude bespeaks 
this. He never straightens his knee-joints. He 
stoops with his fat, ill-shapen shoulders, and in 
walking he does not tread, but shovel and slide 

. I reckon him a man of great and useless 
genius: a strange, not at all a great man 


We must add, I think, that Sartor Resartus is a 
masterpiece of the grotesque; the strain of 
Byronic sanity, like the strains of wild religion 
and pure poetry, never dried up in him, and they 
worked together to make him a wonderful comic 
writer, one of the great lyrical clowns who are 
subtle with self-irony and who are untainted by 
the cruelties of satire 

So the matter might stand. But we seem to 
be entering a new period when the kind of 


portrait I have just drawn will require modifica- 


tion. Professor Willey, in his Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Studies, has inquired with sensibility and 
‘yympathy into the question of Cartyle’s religion; 
and in a new, deeply considerate and admirabie 
biography, Mr. Julian Symons* has patiently 
gone into those soctal and political prophesyings 
which, most of all, had 
Fabian thought. He has put himself into Ca: 
Ivle’s and has related his life to his 
writings in a revealing and often delightful way 
for Carlyle’s pitiless, unsparing, almost photo- 
graphic memory of his own lite has preserved 
incomparable material for the biographer. In 
tracing the famous from Chartism to 
contempt for the Mr. Symons has 
scrupulously looked at this from the point of 
view of Carlyle’s own time. The Life is, for a 
change, a non-theoretical book about Carlyle; 
] mean that there are no esoteric theories about 


horrified liberal and 


shoes 


course 


masses, 


the notorious questions : his dyspepsia, his sexual 
deficiency And there is no part: pris on the 
marriage to Jane Welsh. The monster Carlyle 
is there in his incredible stoicism, bitterness, 
tenderness, pathos, in his generosity, his rages 
and his remorse; and to the intellect, when the 
eXaggerations are washed away, is restored the 
force of his remarkable insights. 

The main insight, on which Carlyle was to 
build both sane and—in his frustration—violent 
and sadistic conclusions, was into the power- 
basis of human societies. Mr. Symons writes: 


In a time when most thinkers believed that 
the world could be changed by good will, he 
By Jens ¢N SYMONS 


* Themas Carivle. Goelloms 


MIs. 
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understood the basis of force upon which all 
modern societies rest. In a time when political 
economists thought that the industrial revolu- 
tron must bring automatically an increase in pro- 
sperity he realised that it would involve the over- 
turning of established society. In a time of con- 
tinual abstract arguments about the amount of 
liberty that might reasonably be allowed to 
human beings, he saw that liberties are obtained 
by one social class at the expense of another and 
that they are not abstract but 
realities 


ideas concrete 


It is inevitable to argue that Carlyle’s cult of 
the hero sprang from his own pride, from the 
need to find a mystical father-surrogate and an 
alternative to the lost Biblical God of his child- 
hood. It is impossible not to see that the indi- 
vidual who had been released from its classical 
chains by the Romantic movement was moving, 
unchecked, towards megalomania. It is natural 
to smile when, famous at last after years of grind, 
loneliness and suffering, Carlyle began to believe 
in the wisdom of the aristocracy who had taken 
him up and whom he had once nicknamed 
Gigmanity and Imposture. But Mr. Symons 
reminds us of the simplicity of Carlyle’s charac- 
ter and the major cause of his social frustration. 
Looking at the condition of Victorian society, 
he longed passionately for action; looking at 
chaos he saw that it called for decisive authority. 
Dangerous talk. At bottom, it is clan talk. 
Carlyle’s mind was formed in a society which 
still lived in the mental climate of the Scottish 
17th century. One more imaginative, fanatical, 
dogmatic Scot had failed to understand English 
compromise. 

Carlyle, says Mr. Symons, was a great magi- 
cian who rubbed the wrong lamps. I have a 
suspicion that, even in his Chartist days, when 
his voice rings most truly, Carlyle’s effect was 
not political in the sense that he added to the 
practical or theoretical thought of politics. He 
added, rather, to that part of the inner life 
of people, to the imagination above all, which 
may take them eventually into political action 
stmply because they have become dramatically 
self-conscious. His objection to Bentham and 
Mills was fundamentally the poet’s or the 
preacher’s: they had ignored the soul, they had 
ignored the individual's need for a vision of his 
own drama and significance. Carlyle’s extra- 
ordinary prose was the most genuinely revolu- 
tionary thing about him and, as Mr. Symons 
says, it was an act of genius: nothing more 
calculated to break the smooth classical 1 
than this Gothic, Hebraic and Gaelic confection. 
It takes us back to Sterne, Mr. Symons says; 
but, really it goes much further back to the 
language of another sectary in whom also the 
violent pressures of Puritanism had created an 
intense and repressed extravagance of fantasy: 
to the writing of Milton. I do not think Mr. 
Symons makes enough of the Biblical strain. 
It is not the canting or whining of the dissenting 
tabernacles, nor the uttering of magical pass- 
words. Energy, rather than the moral force 
of Milton, binds this writing which has all the 
Gaelic artifice, acting and love of decoration, all 
the intoxication of image with itself, and the 
peculiar Celtic cruelty. Carlyle was a Celtic 
pagan with the Biblical rhythms thumping in 
his head and the German absurdities cavorting 
inside him, as he wildly said “in every con- 
ceivable In this monomaniacal prose 
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The famous author of Love on the 
Dole has set his new novel in the 
delightful Cornish fishing village 
of Treloc. Realistic atmosphere, 
memorable characters and much 
good humour meke this a book of 
wide appeal. Just published 
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LINDSAY’S 
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biography of 
THE PRINCE REGENT 

“The loves of the Prince Regent 
are always a fascinating subject 
and Mr. Lindsay is a novelist of 
perception and excitement. This 
should not be missed by anyone 
who likes a grande passion and 
likes it royally.’’—NANCY SPAIN 

15s. 
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“The impression of a life lived 
with gusto, grasped with both 
hands, and enjoyed to the full.’’ 
SUNDAY TIMES 
“It is all delightfully readable.” 
WESTERN MAIl 
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vidual against the State are absorbingly inter 
esting. In Yugoslavia Communism ts recovering 
its European heritage and showing that its 
ultimate aim is the same as that of democrat 
Socialism 

K. ZILLiacus 


SPANIARDS IN SICILY 


The Government of Sicily under Philip If of 
Spain. By H. G. KoentGspercer. Staple 
Press x0 


Spain, in its greatest century, was not a united 
nation but an accumulation of kingdoms ; and 
similarly the Spanish domaimions abroad were an 
accumulation of empires: the Castilian empire 
in America, the Burgundian empire in Northern 
Europe, the Aragonese empire in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Portuguese empire stretching from 
Brazil io Macao. Of all these the Spanish empire 
in Italy has been most neglected by historians ; 
and yet it was in many ways the most interesting. 
It halted the advance of the Turks in the Medi- 
terranean and of the Renaissance in Italy; it 
determined the policy of the Papacy and the 
direction of the Counter-Reformation ; and thanks 
to it, Italy, in its own leaden age, supplied heroes 
for the golden age of Spain. Spain could find its 
own priests and soldiers ; its great admirals and 
generals, diplomatists and politicians and dis- 
coverers, were mainly foreigners. Most of them 
like Columbus and Doria, Gonzaga and Colonna, 
Farnese and Spinola—were [talians. Abandoning 
their own now colontal country, these men made 
great careers by serving the new court. Their 
careers are well known ; what of the colony they 
had abandoned ? Italian scholars have recently 
recognised the need for a more thorough study ol 
Spanish Italy, and excellent monographs have been 
produced by Professor Chabgd on Milan and by 
Signor Coniglio on Naples, at least under Charles 
V. Dr. Koenigsberger has now filled another gap 
by dealing with Sicily under Philip Il 

The work behind this book is impressive. D 
Koenigsberger has ransacked and collated the 
archives of Spain and Italy, and handled his vast 
material with sense and skill. It is a pity that he 
has distilled such rich material into a mere 150 
pages of text : the distillation is sometimes uneven 
and the treatny:nt of important subjects 1s neces- 
sarily hurried. The internal politics of the 
Sicilian towns and nobles, the nature of noble 
power, and the personalities of formidable pro- 
consuls are hinted at rather than fully revealed 
This seems to me an injustice to Dr. Koenigs- 
berger’s own research as well as to the reader’s 
interest Nevertheless, this is the only bvok 
on the subjee English, an excellent book on an 
important subjct; it has an admirably lucid 
foreword by Dr. |. M. Batista i Roca on the 
government of the Spanish Empire in general ; 
and scholars, presented with such a work, should 
rather rejoice at its existence than cavil at ifs 
brevity 

What are its conclusions? Basically Spanish 
rule in Sicily was not different from Spanish rule 
elsewhere, The “ collectivism ” of the stxteenth- 
century theorists and rulers, so obvious in their 
declared intentions, so absent trom their achieve- 
ment, was sacrificed here as clsewhere to the cver- 
increasing demands and ruinous costs of Spanish 
world-policy. The Aragonese kings had sought, 
in Sicily as in Naples, to reduce the political 
power of the barons and liberalise the government. 
Che Hapsburgs, distrusting the “ liberties’ and 
mercantile traditions of Aragon, subjected Italy to 
Castile, and while they continued the anti- 
baronial policy of their predecessors, continued it 
solely in the interest of government. In the end, 
they openly renounced it. To the maintenance ot 
Spanish power in the world taxes were 
more necessary than justice; but how could 
extraordinary grants be purchased trom local 
estates dominated (through plural votes and 
church patronage) by the great landlords, whose 
social power the Crown had not dared, nor indeed 


‘(since it had a financial interest in the corn- 
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trade) wished to touch? In the last resort the 
Crown had to yield to baronial demands: the 
right to purchase offices and the right to buy back 
their feudal jurisdictions. So the centralising age 
ot the Spanish monarchy yielded to the aristocratic 
revival of the seventeenth century ; the interest 
of the government shrank to an interest in bases 
and finance ; the great viceroys of Charles V gave 
way to the Verrine governors of Philip ITI and 
Philip IV ; and Spaniards and Italians, once their 
common danger from the Turks had dissolved, 
acquired for each other a lasting hatred. In 1639 
the greatest of Sicilians, Giulio Mazzarini, broke 
the tradition of a century and lent his talents to 
the king, not of Spain, but of France. As Cardinal 
Mazarin, minister of France, he began the ruin 
of Spanish power in Italy. 

in this gradual change the reign of Philip IT 
was crucial; and reading Dr. Koenigsberger’s 
tudy we see also the part played by the personality 
ot the king. The more we read of Philip II as a 
politician, the smaller he seems, and the larger, by 
contrast, grows the figure of his father the 
Emperor. Charles V chose good servants and 
trusted them. In consequence he was _ well 
served. In forty years he had only three viceroys 
in Palermo. Philip Il, who inherited and dis- 
missed the only Spaniard among these three, had 
nine governors in forty-two years. Few of them 
were qualified ; most of them were distrusted and 
spied upon by their master ; the only great figure 
among them——-the Roman Marcantonio Colonna— 
was sacrificed to court intrigues. Beset by local 
factions in Sicily and court factions in Madrid, it 
took a native governor—the Duke of Terranova— 
to succeed and survive; and Terranova, a 
Sicilian magnate with estates worth 40,000 scud? a 
year, was not the man to carry out the royal 
policy : control of the nobles. ‘ 

H. R. Trevor-Rorer 


THE IMPERSONAL TOUCH 


The Life and Works of D. H. Lawrence. 
Harry T. Moore Allen & Unwin, 25s, 


It is a wise precaution to be fair at the start; 
so I had better start on this American account 
of D. H. Lawrence by quoting some remarks on 
the American edition “The most useful, in- 
formed and least-opinionated book I have seen on 
Lawrence,” wrote Stephen Spender. Other 
ritics took the same line. Thev said, for instance 
“"The most satisfactory book on Lawrence that 
has yet appeared. It is not only the most 
thorough study of his life and works, but the 
most dispassionate "—* ‘Che most comprehensive 
all-round work on Lawrence written so far” 
ind, “Mr. Moore has given us the book for 
which we have been waiting.” 

Weil, 1 depends on who we are. But still, this 
chorus of approval is about something—and 
something easily defined The case tor Mr 
Moore, and equally the case against him, can be 
summed up, without recourse to such opinionated 
phrases as un morne étonnement, in his own 
words: “This book was submitted originally in 
partial fulfilment of the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Boston University 
School.’ 

And all the rest ensues 


Graduate 


Ihe academic treatise 
genre apart, and its abiding principle is ennui 
vive this not as an idea, but as a sad experi- 
ACK It has its place—in  scantly-populated 
countries, where a work of scholarship has no 
market There one becomes exceedingly familiar 
with it, and there one sighs for the great world, 
where uw as worth while to be readable Liven 
when treating an enthralling subject for the first 
time, i can reduce the vital interest to a spark. 
And there are reasons, of course. First, it is not 
concerned to please; that would be unfra dig. It 
must be crammed with facts; it must “include 
new material”; it must be guarded, scrupulous, 
impregnable—and a complete extinguisher. This 
it achieves in most improbable conditions, with 
the field to itself. But on an open course, and 
when the theme is popular and long-exploited 
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there are new possibilities. One of them is the throughout 
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The Story of a United Nations Mission in S.E. Asia led 
by Ritchie Calder, News Chronicle Science Editor 


Beginning on Monday January 21. as an exclusive series of articles 
in the News Chronicle. is Ritehie Calder’= remarkable account of his journey 
through Borneo. Java. Thailand, Burma. Pakistan. India and Afghanistan 
* Jungle in Retreat !~ tells the story of 800 million people in S.E. Asia, of 
the constant struggle for life amid poverty and ignorance and above all of & 
the fight of Men Against Disease. [t is a brilliant eye witness account of 
how new influences are being brought to bear on living conditions, 
occupations, habits and religions and of how modern science is slowly 
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them looking singularly like each other. 
ahing is clear and but pedestrian. If 
you're thinking of going to the Dolomites, you 
will find Mr. Poucher’s book valuable, but I can’t 
magine anyone leaping up half-way through and 
rying “Good God! Are the Dolomit« 
why am I siting here? ”’—and rushing our to 
ouy himself a ticket 
Mr. Merrick’s Rambles im the Alps is built 
und a friendly, human idea: “ that it is possible 
yr any energetic walker to extend his enjoyment 
a the Alps well above snow-line into ‘the 
rackless sanctuaries of the glaciers and the eternal 
iow.” The photographs have not the technical 
erfection of Mr. Poucher’s, and there is either 
s wilful persuit—or a virgin innocence—of what 
onstitut the photographic cliché. Here 
uve the climbers, smiling into the camera, posed 
2 front of the Rhéne Glacier ; there the visitor, 
hands on hips, gazes up at the peak, or out ove 
v¢ valley, providing the occasional foregr 
wure for relief; there is even the Matterhorn’s 
eak reflected in the Riffel Lake. But Mr. Merrick 
encludes one or two pictures, such as that of Mont 
Sian 94, in which he seems—like Francis 
Towne belore him—to have been genuinely 
noved, even astounded, by the nature of the land- 
cape and his own audacity in trying to capture 
7 he result is a memorable picture 
Manfred Curry’s book makes claims which it 
does not fully carry out. It consists of 100 photo 
graphs, described by the publishers as “ superb.” 
Chey are of clouds and water, and a good many 
how sailing yachts. “The photographs” it is 
laimed “have been selected not only to illustrate 
the moods of winds and waves, but to explain the 
jaws which shape their many forms.” What the 
reader actually gets, however, is a rather elemen- 
tary 10-page essay on cloud and wave structure, 
followed by the pictures, which are the work of a 
oumber of photographers, taken in many parts of 
the world. The singularly uninformative captions 
“A dismal scene,” “God in Nature,” “ Corn”) 
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ire all printed at the beginning, so that it is neces- 
sary to keep turning back to find the titles ; and 
no attempt has been made to show just what 
given. picture really illustrates, or how it 
<plains the laws” governing winds and waves. 
Indeed in many it is manifestly impossible 
that ut should explain anything of the sort. Some 
of the pictures are remarkable, but tl 
heavy photogravure tones o! 
nd green, which turn them often 
silhouettes 
f Ireland, by Adolf Morath, ts on a 
level. The author has not made up 
whether he is trying to present an 
factual, picture of the country. 
Portraits the Chairman of Guinness and the 
P.R.O. to the Irish Tourist Board seem to imply 
1 matter-of-fact approach—but in that case why 
i; there no glimpse of city life apart trom 
formal facade of personalities, power-stations and 
the two or three posed craftsmen? On the other 
hand, it this 1s to be judged as a book of “ atmo- 
sphere,” with subjects selected on imaginative 
grounds, what are the P.R.O. and the manager of 
the Gresham Hotel doing here at all? It is fair 
to add that this superficial and highly-priced 
piece of book-making includes a few attractive 
portraits of countrymen 
The Year's Photography is the review of the 
Soth Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photogra- 
phic Society. That it undoubtedly is, and it repre- 
sents, presumably, the best work sent in to the 
Society. But it also calls itself “a cross section of 
the best contemporary photographic work ”—and 
that it quite certainly and emphatically is not. In 
every field of photography, better pictures by far 
being taken than those which find their way 
into this collection Tom Hopkinson 
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MOUNTAINS OF ASIA 


Mountains of Tartary. By Eri 
Hodder & Stoughton. 20s. 
China to Chitral. By H. W. ‘Tieman. ¢ 


) 


SHIPTON, 


vnbridg 
a2, 

The Scottish Himalayan Expedition 1950. 

Sy W. H. Murray. Dent. 30s. 

When W. H. Murray was organising a Scottish 
expedition to the Kumaon Himalaya, to climb 
and explore, one of the first things he did was 
to call on Dr. ‘Tom Longstaff, the mentor of a 
generation of British mountain travellers. For 
a day and a might Dr. Lonystaff crammed him 
with advice and intormation. Then he sent him 
away with the proofs of his autobiography, Tdus 
My Voyag id in it Murray found a pa 
that provided him and his companions with a 
motive for their journey and a justification for 
their enthusiasm 

Since 
have leai 
present, 
attaining 
as he loses 
all his 
part of the 

tach of u 
debt to Dr 


ive 


most often met by those wt 
in every moment ot 
me has such prodigal opportunicie 
that art as the traveller So 
consciousness of and 1s 
ot present scene, almost 
world 1s as good wnothes 
thr travellers 
Longstaff, and perhaps they would all 
that he describing the life they have 
tried, and are trying, to make for themselves 

Mr. Shipton and Mr. Tilman are famous as 
mountaineers, but there less climbing than 
usual in these new books by them. During the 
Forties Mr. Shipton spent two terms as British 
Consul-General at Kashgar in Sinkiang, the 
Central Asian province of China, between Russia 
and Tibet. Most of Mountains of Tartary is 
concerned with the journeys he was able to take 
away from his work. Mr. Tilman visited him 
in 1947 and i8, and their books cover much 
the same ground. Together they travelled widely 
in the odd corners of this prodigious land where 
a week-end is long enough for a trip into un- 
known territory They made several attempts 
to climb high mountains. Particularly, they 
icquired a strong and affectionate sense of the 
country and people Southern Sinkiang, 
where Mr. Shipton was stationed, consists of a 
vast desert basin, thinly sprinkled with oases and 
great mountain 
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These include the Pamirs which are the 
the World of Marco 
obscured eight days 
a dust haze The people, Turki 
ind Kirghiz, are farmers or nomads: the latter 
ire great hunters who train eagles (they fly them 
like falcons) to run down small antelope, foxes 
and even wolves. The winter in Sinkiang 1s so 
cold that the peasants bury the vines and the 
he trees to protect them trom frost, but you 
have only to make a day’s journey trom the 
ipital to find a place where it never freezes and 
where the inhabitants live in summer in cellars 
under their houses to escape from the heat. This 
is the Turfan Depression, which lies in the exact 
centre of Eurasia, the farthest point on the earth’s 
surtace from the sea, and a thousand feet below tt. 
fhe mountaineering, keenly anticipated, was 
i bit of a failure. Mr. Shipton puts this down 
to a loss of skill, judgment and nerve resulting 
trom years spent among mountains like the 
Himalaya where the proportion of travelling to 
climbing is so much greater than in the Alps. On 
the whole, he is not sorry: the benefits of moun- 
tain travel and exploration (as Dr. Longstaff had 
ilways said) are greater than those of peak- 
bagging. ‘* Mountain-climbing is a substitute for 
mountain exploration,’ except in the case of 
mountains where “some kind of intimacy, either 
personal or historical,” gives point to the am- 
bition to climb them. What makes an expedition 
worth while is the occasional moments of per- 
ception and understanding of surround- 
ings, not the exhilaration of achievement or the 
pride of knowledge. This looks like a wise and 
sensible compromise, and a proper basis to travel 
on; and Mountains of Tartary is a very civilised 
book. Mr. Shipton is a brave and modest man, 
with imagination and a sense of humour, who 
dislikes pomp and At the same time he 
has the anxious seli-confidence and the directness 
of the expert, and he allows himself an 
ional show of testiness. His descriptions ot his 
climbs have the orderliness f 
and the fascination well 
history. He writes well 
We passed some glaciers, hideously 
blackened with rubbish, coiled like 
serpents in their sunless chasms 


ranges. 
Bam-i-dunya or Roof of 
Polo. The whole country is 
out of ten by ! 


one’s 


Puss 
occa- 


ind sense ol 


Nritten ¢ 


equence 
ot impaign 
deformed, 
repulsive 


Or, describing a glissade down a steep ice-couioi 
rhe next moment I seemed two be falling 
through space with hardly any I 
The rushing wind caught my 
same time I felt a if I were shoutin if 
Lop ot my > 
Mr. Tilman comes through in his 
asa St attractive personality, but in ¢ 
Chitral his characteristic exuberance 1s played up 
to the point of parody The gloomy boasting, 
the tedious literary jokes and the deafening 
tacetiousness are hard to bear. The photographs, 
are excellent: there is a p of the 
wind market-place at Kashgar that con- 
firms a child’s dream of Marco Polo Land 
Mr. Murray’s book straightforward and 
rather solemn account of four months’ Himalayan 
travel by a small party. They travelled light and 
lived hard It is an book invbody 
who ts capable of being bored by the routine 
life—the grumbly early risings 
throats and the blisters, the 1 
brew will not enjoy it rhe photographs 
are very beauuful Mr. Murray and his three 
friends had never been to the Himalaya before: 
they were learning: the practical lessons, 
sometimes painfully, they could also reap the 
rewards of an open mind. Once Mr. Murray 
to the austere eloquence of Conrad 
A tall deodar grew u | 
across the track a knarled branch, from which a 
great bell hung. Facing it across the track was 
a litthe wayside shrine, and between the two, just 
under the bell, towered Nanda Ghunti sun 
flooded over the ground, over the shri the 
bell and the deodar, burnishing al that 
wonderfully light, which is > blessing of 
May mornings. I saw it shine over the raven 
locks of the Dotials and draw out a blue sheen, 
a peculiar beauty not to be seen on a white man’s 
hair They rose, several of them, having dumped 
their loads, and came back to ri yshi 
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Phat is only a beginning, of a kind of 
technique for having a lot of pleasant experiences 
rather than ot getting the hang of them 
ft has been said that travel ministers to a pro- 
tound and permanent component of the human 
pirit, that the deepest symbolism of our minds 
rooted in the experienc ol ‘ 
journey. [tis a tantalising notion. We had better 
that can take 
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NEW-FANGLED DETECTION 
Keep Cool, Mr. Jones. Bi 
Hememann. 9s, Od. 

A Banner for Pegasus. By Joun and Emery 
Bonetr. Michael Joseph. 9s. 6d 

Murder in Moscow. By ANDREW 
Collins. 99s. Od. 

Whe Kind Man. By Heien Niecsen. 
95. 6d 

fhe Red Tassel. 
Joseph 9s, Od. 

“all for Michael Shayne. 
Farr Weds 8 

What Rhymes with Murder. 
Gollan 9s. 6d 

The Devil’s Elbow. By 
Michael Taseph. 9s. Od. 

Date with Darkness. By DONALD HAMILTON. 
Wonga 10s. 

This list provides the clearest evidence of 

change in taste during the last 20 year 

single item conforms to what used to be the sealed 

pattern ol det a stylised riddle, fitted out 

with clues and red herrings and governed by 


TimoTuy FULuER. 


GARVE. 
Gollanez. 
By Davin Dopst Michael 
By Bretr HALLIpay. 


By Jack IAMs. 
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recognised rules of procedure, in which the reader 
pits his wits agamst those of the detective, 
and hopes to emulate him, if not to best h in 
reaching the Modern reade: 

problems, and are quick 


hrisuie 


own 


tution 
relish su 
Mrs. ( 
confounded e or as 
Ihe * 
8 On the way out 
he double 


bee » those 


decepuor 


downrigh 


ime art ol 


it has been vulgarly 
ind will 
Just as we now preter 
sirloins which made our 
public hikes 
nderer detective meat than of yore We 
resent being misled and bamboozled, and our 
vamiiy requires that we should be jollied along 
and gratified e inch of the way 

Phe change may be of sociological importance, 
as Mr. Raymond Chandler seems to think, but it 
is useless to bemoan it. With a staple article of 
diet detection, the consumer must always 
be right. Under the new dispensation the detec- 
its own and 
sed with the thriller to produce an exciting 
series of events loosely connected with murder, 
All the old rules of procedure have gone bv the 
board, except that the killer must eventually ex- 
piat crime and that his or her identity 
be kept to the last as a pleasant surprise 
more pompous challenges to the reader, no more 
dreary recapitulations of the established tacts of 
the case, no more timetables or plans of the 
premises Perhaps, may we hope, more 
murders impossible motives in impossible 
circumstances. ‘The authors have had nothing to 
lose but their chains, forged by long tradition 

Mr. ‘Timothy Fuller is a brilliant exponent of 
the modern technique. Jones, his amateur detec- 
tive, 1s a well-educated man with unobtrusive 
manners and an agreeably sophisticated outlook 
on lie, whose methods of deduction are as con- 
versational and humane as those of Inspector 
Maigret, while considerably more brisk than the 
celebrated Frenchman’s. The other characters in 
Keep Cool, Mr, Jones, protter a cross-section of 
small town society in the arty-crafty vicinity of 
Cape Cod, ranging from the Chiet of Police, who 
gets killed, to a half-caste Indian, who also vets 
killed. Jones brings an impartial eye to bear on 
the town, and singles out the murderer alter 
subtle reasoning as the only person 
character fits the crime. Mr. Fuller's stvle is most 
engaging, and he cannot write too often 
comtort 

Che Bonetts are a light-hearted couple who can 
hardly bear the dreary implications of murder 
In A Banner for Pegasus they are happily em- 
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ployed with the amusing antics of a film com- 
ny raking hay of the English countryside until 
the time comes to call off the fun and buckle 
down to the body. From that poimt the story 
*s some of its carefree zest, although the blame 
death of the film director 1s not hard to 
dark horse in the offing has been paw- 
ground with impatience, waiting ta be 
saddled with the responsibility 
Murder in Moscow wraps up a somewhat ele- 
mentary crime in rich Muscovite trimmings. One 
i parry of peace delegates from Britain 1s mur- 
dered in the Moscow hotel by one of his col- 
leagues. A newspaper correspondent’s efforts to 
run up against stolid Russian indif- 
ference to Western ideas of right and wrong 
Andrew Garve’s previous experience qualifies him 
1 authentic peep behind the Curtain, but 
not berett him of political prejudice. The 
culprit, when detected, is sentenced to a fate 
worse than death-—Soviet citizenship! 
Miss Nielsen rattles off one of those lis 
forman plots that do not stand up to close in- 
spection The Kind Man is kind to 
perish out of misplaced magnanimity; coincidence 
is used unmercitully; and the killer seems to have 
mo betier motive than lago or Clagygart. Yet these 
ruinous to the book. A genial 
the hay seed variety sustains our in- 
terest; while Miss Nielsen papers over the cracks 
in her composition with considerable literary 
ability 
The Red Tassel is an exotic from Bolivia. 
Among the llamas, witch-doctors and other fauna 
of the high Andes, who is it that murders the 
mine manager? At an altitude where the least 
exertion throws a strain on the lungs Mr. Dodge 
is able to introduce even more breathless excite- 
ment than usual into his patent) mixture of 
criminal investigation with romance 
Michael Shayne, the tough dick who has been 
haunting the Florida waterfront for years, rarely 
needs further publicity. But in Call for Michael 
Shayne he cails tor attention in a nice case of 
amnesia. A man who should have been on a yacht 
Cuba wakes to find himself sull at Miami 
1 dead man’s shoe protruding from under 
bed. From his tricks Mr. Tlalliday 
out a tast solution, but maybe a littl too 
How x, in tact, do moustaches take to 
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give a 
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vagaries are not 
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with 
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pull 
1ast 
grow? 

A publisher’s fanfare, greets Mr. Iams on 
first visit from U.S.A What Rhymes 
Murder ? is, indeed, a most readable and accor 
plished work, written in forceful style, with 
ing dialogue and chromium-plated characters; 
but, as detection, it insults the feeblest intelli- 
gence. An English poet of amorous propensities 
on lecture tour in the States is shot down on a 
porch in the Middle West. Almost anyone might 
have killed such a Don Juan; but from a fistful 
of suspects Mr. Iams has to pick the most absurd 
for his purpose. The title of the book turns out 
to be a mere flourish of rhetoric, for the murder 
in question is without rhyme, or reason for that 
matter 

Complacent victims of Miss Mitchell should 
no! The Devil's Elbow, in which she exer- 
cises her frightful, but undeniable, talent at the 
expense of the passengers on a coach tour through 
the Highlands. The body before discovery has to 
be passed from hand to hand like a Rugby foot- 
ball, and there are the usual scenes of utter irre- 
levance, but, to our amazement, the plot may be 
said to work; perhaps because Mrs. Bradley 
for once been pushed to a back seat! 

Che last item is an unmitigated thriller. In 
Date with Darkness a U.S. Navy lieutenant gets 
taken for several sorts of a ride by European 
desperadoes engaged in a political vendetta. Mr. 
Hamilton takes the straight plunge into the 
depths of depravity, where he plays five-finger 
exercises on sex and sadism to satisfy the most 
jaded appetite. One concession alone he makes to 
our foible of morality: this unheroic hero, after 
renouncing under stress every decent human in- 


his 


n- 
imMus- 


miss 


has 





stinct, still has strength to revere his mother and 
| the United States Navy. 
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THE SOLDIER AND THE OFFICER tegration, Wheeler as comradeship 


ce if only that juries 
‘ ; : of a few cronies Pheir letters are a worid lemocr 
The Letters of Private Wheeler, 1809-1828. , y s — a : ; 
‘ . J » awav from Jarry wreguer, and those of Wheeler ove 
Edited by B. H. Lippert Hart. Michael , we" 
i iy rate make better reading vy tall 
poseyy aOK, Marcus CUNLIFFE 1 s book was so W 
Peninsular Cavalry General, 1811-1813. Edited > ; ; i deat seis 
: { dt f such per 
by T. H. MoGurru Harrap. 15 a an t to spare it 
! it See! ‘ } vht tO spare i 
_For many of us the events of the Napoleoni TWELVE GOOD MEN ugl or examp! 
Wars have been compounded into a richly roman-_ c wh as “supreme arbit 
tic plum-pudding. Among its essential ingred- The Juryman’s Handbook. By . . : t detendant 
) se aad 
ients are Boney, Prinny, Lady Hamilton and the Ha» Press 10s. il ‘ 
Iron Duke. Captain Hornblower may be added Even 
to taste All kinds of writers and artists have 
contributed to the recipe : Napier, Rifleman Harris, 
Johnny Kincaid, Harry Smith, Charles Lever Brown says, “we are minutely instructed on how 
who wrote what sounded like “ rollicking’? to renew ration books, but not even advised by 
reminiscences though in fact he was only nine the State on how to perform one of our funda 
in the vear of Waterloo), Meissonnier, Heath mental democratic duties.’ This is a “hand 


(with bright formalised battlescapes), and, of book” only by virtue of its 8-point tvpe, which is 


no lawver would have writien th 
lawyers don’t serve on juries) it surprising that 


no layman has attempted it before As Mr 


. ' 
trving to the eves in a book of 150 7 
ate (later Sergeant) Wheeler = Mr. Brown has contrived, I think, to pa 
and General Long offer i welcome escape from the thing into it. agreeabl n except o part u the ounu 


stylish and heroic simplification that has been 


urgently needed expianation iy is it tha I “any court 
con judges so often say to jurie 


imposed upon the period hey write a 
temporarics, and no fine flourtshes have been a 


I ASC ou will please return a verdict of no bv four USEICES but the 
subsequently Of the two book guilty, in this case, by my direction” Liaving Ost n Denmark in 1°33 
1e makes the greater appeal to the general heard no word in the prisoner's 
reader, and indeed holds greater interest for the 
military historian. In the first place, for « 


ng unable to concede, on the commior 
bvious for which they are so lyrically 

reasons most memoirs and novels have described 
these campaigns in terms of the officer. It is vetely bewildered and sometime 


rare to hear trom the private oldie It is also I two 


ase for him to answe1 


} f tent: 
asses ¢ potent 


rare to learn of the peacetime army, for most hi mtry a large one that 

reminiscences end with the fighting, wher : ume comes, usually tries 

about one-third of Wheeler’s account describe: rving, and a tiny one that longs to \ ic I s 
life with the army of occupation outside Paris, and le one would probably be amplk r all 1 ») surmount o 

then the tour of duty of his regiment (the 5Ist, purposes, but the sacred principle of t ometimes pat ‘ 
now the Ist Battalion K.O.Y.L.1.) in the Tonian | ignores it. Although = this vords written m French, German, 
Isk \nd it is still rarer to find a private soldier addressed to both, it shows a lively sen th Desp I this, Mr. Brown re 
who can write well, and is not writing because hardship frequently entailed by jury sery jualin 
he has a grievance to air. Wheeler is that ali t but little relieved by th 


we 


mons for pury servic il 
s limitation In his own village, 
ma) } irs ) LA 
non-existent being of the past, the literate man who = ade possible tor the fir Y ' ‘ 129 
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is also an ordinary soldier, with the same appe- Of 1949 
tites and aversions as his fellows. Heisno author — 


“our sor? 00 persons on 
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mangué, but his letters are vivid and readable 
and would have been still more f Captain 
Liddell Hart could have included 

Peninsula in his otherwise 

Wheeler emerges as 1 


rp ws a sturdy, sensible, cheerful 
character, a professional who i ) I ul . H 
nor squeamish. Here is a_ typical comment e 
“Some hours after the : 


tragglers came up and 

my comrade with them, he was doubly welcome 
for I was doubtful whether he was alive or not, 
saree Ne SRS Se Se eee, Fen eee ae Roosevelt said in 1943: “I sce no reason for putting the lives 
ipologies for cutting the lace from a dead enemy . 
offices, or for plundering after Vittoria. On the of American soldiers in jeopardy in order to protect real or 
whole, he is proud of his part, and reasonably . 
contented with his lot Old Nosey, as ine 

lls Wellington, is a leader that he would follow 
anywher¢ 


fancied British interests on the European continent.” 


bror hi letters—-also edited Long 


' Be ehtc Tiel Pi as: ig At Teheran, by blocking Churchill’s proposals for the use of 
less likeable. Confident, en ; certain! J t 

re lig thar ’ iW of cavalryman : - ~ = didiniid ‘ : . 7 a 
more intcgemt ies the Kine x hiss Allied troops in the Balkans, he aecepted the prospect of Russian 
that ‘Thackeray afterwards caricatured in Punch, 
he is nevertheless a failure, whether or not he domination of the European continent. 
deserved to be. His letters are full of disappoint 


ment and recrimination. While Wheeler and his 
triends smoke their pipes, or go in search of a i - * 
1 drink, Long is engamed in. cheerless reflections At Yalta, by sanctioning Russia’s inheritance of the Japanese 
Se ca, Seer Fe Bae, conquests in the Far East, he accepted the certainty of Russian 
Wellington is a capable b Zant Commander : 
Promoted steadily ward obscurity, Long can predominance in Asia. 
ee only the sh ty of the war, and 
comes to Ee slike hery, and of all 
kinds of hery that human specie: 

me the most odious.” The letters of both —— 

il that the campaigns of the Napoleon po 


best, Polstoy maintained, RE 
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1iff anguages, Wellin; 
Sec" “THE STRUGGLE FOR EUROPE 
Where ; vas contusion, 
e | regimental cluster offered a sense of 
st 1 Such stability was notoriously lacking b CHESTER WILMOT 
in the British cavalry, which was apt to charge y 
itself to success and thence, lacking the power 
io stop, into disaster. Long saw war as disin- Out on Monday 
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deed, for the age of Socialism! ” Truth to tell, 
that proportion is high: in the Queen’s Park Ward 
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explaining the whole system Mr. Brown, thougi: 
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1 world where such guarantees are everywhere in 
danget But we shall not serve its cause y 
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Spinoza. By Sruart Hamesuire. Peng Boo 
2s. 6d 
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great philosophers to understand 
veneral his 
But Mr. Hampshire is the ideal interpreter 
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